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18  This  paper  offers  a  deep  political  analysis  of  September  11  drawing 

19  upon  Peter  Dale  Scott’s  concept  of  deep  politics  and  the  Hegelian-Marxist 

20  political  economy  of  evil.  Concrete  evil  concerns  outbreaks  of  malevolence 

21  in  history  and  their  connection  with  ruling  social  groups;  deep  politics 

22  extends  this  by  investigating  hidden  forces  lying  beneath  the  surface  of 

23  conventional  political  processes.  The  deep  politics  of  September  1 1  and 

24  intervention  in  Afghanistan  points  to  covert  U.S.  reliance  on  warlords,  holy 

25  warriors  and  drug  traffickers  to  secure  American  interests,  including 

26  Caspian  oil  resources  and  the  limitation  of  Russian  influence  over  its 

27  former  republics  and  satellites. 
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29  INTRODUCTION 
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31  The  sacrifice  is  a  gift,  a  gift  to  the  gods  which  is  directed  to  the  flow  of  power,  to  keeping 
the  life  force  moving  there  where  it  has  been  blocked  by  sin.  With  the  sacrifice  man  feeds 
the  gods  to  give  them  more  power  so  that  he  may  have  more.  The  sacred  food  has  the 
strength  of  life.  The  sacrifice  of  living  things  adds  visible  life  power  to  the  stream  of  life; 

-■4  the  more  living  things  sacrificed,  the  more  extravagant  release  of  power  .  .  .  Ernest  Becker, 

35  Escape  from  Evil  (1975). 
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It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  where  in  other  principalities  one  has  only  to  contend  with  the 
ambition  of  the  nobles  and  the  arrogance  of  the  people,  the  Roman  emperors  had  a  third 
problem:  they  had  to  endure  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers.  This  was  such  a  difficult 
thing  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  many  of  them,  since  it  was  hard  to  satisfy 
both  the  soldiers  and  the  populace;  for  the  people  loved  peace  and  quiet  and  because  of 
this  loved  modest  princes,  while  the  soldiers  loved  the  prince  who  had  a  military  character 
and  was  arrogant,  cruel  and  rapacious;  they  wanted  him  to  practice  such  qualities  on  the 
people  so  that  they  might  double  their  salary  and  unleash  their  avarice  and  cruelty 
(Machiavelli,  1979,  pp.  140-141). 

The  Afghans  are  divided  into  clans,  over  which  various  chiefs  exercise  a  sort  of  feudal 
supremacy.  Their  indomitable  hatred  of  rule,  and  their  love  of  individual  independence, 
alone  prevents  their  becoming  a  powerful  nation;  but  this  very  irregularity  and  uncertainty 
of  action  makes  them  dangerous  neighbours,  liable  to  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  of  caprice, 
or  to  be  stirred  up  by  political  intriguers,  who  artfully  excite  their  passions  (Engels,  1857). 

The  calamities  in  Washington  and  New  York  City  of  September  11,  2001  and 
their  geopolitical  ramifications  present  troubling  problems,  and  thus  unrivalled 
opportunities,  for  an  understanding  of  Western  democracy.  The  origin  of  the 
attacks,  and  the  inadequate  response  of  U.S.  security  agencies  during  the  crisis, 
are  in  question.  No  event  since  the  1963  shooting  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  Dallas  has  had  a  comparable  impact  on  a  world  scale.  In  terms  of  erosion 
of  civil  liberties  and  deliberate  reversal  of  political  freedoms  in  the  American 
homeland  (Knox,  2002),  the  aftermath  of  September  1 1  exhibits  disturbing 
resemblances  to  the  Nazi  response  to  the  Reichstag  Fire  of  1933. 2  U.S. 
military  installations  in  significant  geostrategic  sites  once  belonging  to,  or 
invested  by,  the  former  Soviet  Union3  recall  initial  stages  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
when  after  the  French  defeat  in  1954,  America  advisors  supported  the  Diem 
regime. 

In  Deep  Politics  and  the  Death  of  JFK,  Peter  Dale  Scott  sketches  a  political 
theory  that  undermines  standard  views  of  modern  democracy,  and  illuminates, 
as  I  argue  in  this  paper,  the  gruesome  events  of  September  11.  Scott’s  concept 
also  returns  in  a  reflexive  mood  to  earlier  notions  about  the  arrangement  of 
politics. 

Scott’s  theory  of  government  pushes  the  dialectic  of  malevolence,  initially 
presented  by  Hegel  and  Marx,  into  the  forefront  of  social  inquiry.  These  classic 
writers  originated  a  project  I  shall  call  the  political  economy  of  concrete  evil. 
The  study  of  concrete  evil  centers  on  corruption  at  the  highest  levels  of  global 
political  power,  a  phenomenon  mostly  unexplored  in  contemporary  social 
science. 

This  paper  offers  a  deep  political  analysis  of  September  1 1  that  draws  upon 
Scott’s  concept  and  the  political  economy  of  evil  put  forward  by  Hegel  and 
Marx.  The  paper  proposes  no  final  conclusions  about  the  identity  of  the  magus 
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1  of  terror  in  New  York  and  Washington.  However,  there  are  many  reasons  to 

2  doubt  the  official  story  of  September  11. 

3  The  first  three  sections  discuss  the  concept  of  evil  and  Nixon’s  Watergate; 

4  and  the  so-called  American  Taliban,  John  Walker  Lindh.  Section  IV  outlines 

5  the  political  economy  of  concrete  evil  initiated  by  Hegel  and  Marx.  Scott’s 

6  concept  of  deep  politics,  originally  developed  to  explain  the  Kennedy  shooting, 

7  is  introduced  in  Section  V. 

8  Section  VI  investigates  ties  between  U.S.  investment  firm  the  Carlyle  Group 

9  and  the  Saudi  Binladin  Group.  Section  VII  explores  the  Islamist  ideology  of 

10  bin  Laden  and  its  spread  by  Holy  Warriors,  the  “free  electrons  of  jihad.”  The 

11  role  of  the  CIA’s  drug  trafficking  proxies  in  the  1979-1989  Afghan  jihad 

12  occupies  Section  VIII,  and  political  chaos  in  Afghanistan  preceding  the  1994 

13  Taliban  victory  is  the  focus  of  Section  IX.  Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto’s 

14  creation,  the  Taliban,  and  its  victorious  sweep  of  most  of  Afghanistan  provides 

15  the  focus  of  Section  X;  the  next  section  concerns  an  “evil  triangle”  of  drugs, 

16  terrorism  and  human  rights  abuses  described  by  Tajik  leader  Ahmed  Shah 

17  Massoud.  Section  XII  examines  the  deep  politics  of  contemporary  Afghanistan, 

18  including  U.S.  reliance  on  killers  and  drug  lords.  The  final  sections  spotlight 

19  the  possible  motives  for  September  11,  including  the  race  for  Caspian  Sea  oil 

20  resources,  and  America’s  geopolitical  quest  to  cage  the  Russian  bear. 

21 

22  I.  CONTESTING  EVIL 

23 

24  In  his  television  statement  on  the  night  of  September  11,  President  George  W. 

25  Bush  called  the  suicide  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon 

26  an  act  of  “evil”  demanding  massive  U.S.  retribution.  Evil  became  a  Washington 

27  buzzword.  New  York  Times  columnist  Thomas  Friedman  (2002,  p.  15)  proposed 

28  an  ‘“Office  of  Evil,’  whose  job  would  be  to  constantly  sift  all  intelligence  data 

29  and  imagine  what  the  most  twisted  mind  might  be  up  to.”  Bush’s  bellicose 

30  rhetoric  about  “evildoers”  frightened  NATO  allies,  especially  his  “axis  of  evil” 

31  reference  to  Iran,  Iraq  and  North  Korea  in  the  January  2002  State  of  the  Union 

32  Address,  which  announced  a  $50  billion  increase  in  defense  spending  and  vowed 

33  to  eradicate  “weapons  of  mass  destruction”  in  the  hands  of  states  that  support 

34  terrorism. 

35  Evil  may  be  more  appropriately  employed  to  describe  corrupt  activities  of 

36  the  powerful  rather  than  of  those  on  the  margins  such  as  Afghan  cave-dwellers 

37  targeted  by  the  Administration  as  perpetrators  of  September. 

38  The  comprehension  of  malevolence  recommended  in  this  paper  stands  in 

39  direct  opposition  to  the  puerile  view  of  evil  and  American  values  that  informs 

40  a  recent  statement,  addressed  to  the  world  Muslim  community  called,  “What 
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1  Are  We  Fighting  For?”,  signed  by  60  U.S.  academic  stars  (Walzer,  2001).  The 

2  signatories  identify  Islamist  terror  as  “a  world-threatening  evil  that  clearly 

3  requires  the  use  of  force  to  remove  it,”  and  proclaim  “support  [of]  our  govern- 

4  ment’s,  and  our  society’s,  decision  to  use  force  of  arms  against  [it].”  Widely 

5  circulated  in  Europe  this  text  is  mostly  unknown  in  America.  It  reinforces  the 

6  thesis  put  forward  alike  by  those  strange  ideological  bedfellows,  Samuel 
Huntington  and  Osama  bin  Laden,  that  a  fresh  division  of  the  world  has  erupted 

8  between  Western  democracy  and  a  newly  arisen,  militant  Muslim  world 

9  (Said,  2002). 

10  An  emerging  field  of  study  called  the  sociology  of  evil  indulges  a  worldview 

11  similar  to  “What  Are  We  Fighting  For?”  and  ends  up  approving  orthodox, 

12  but  distorted,  narratives  of  momentous  political  events.  For  example,  Jeffrey 

13  Alexander’s  (1990,  p.  215;  2001)  neo-Durkheimian  interpretation  of  Watergate, 

14  in  which  Richard  Nixon  becomes  “the  very  personification  of  evil,”  might  have 

15  been  lifted  from  the  feel-good  screenplay  of  All  the  President’s  Men.  Omissions 

16  in  the  conventional  account  of  Watergate  foreshadow  similar  lacunae  in  the 

17  official  version  of  September  11. 

18 

19  II.  EVIL  AT  WATERGATE 

20 

21  According  to  the  received  version,  President  Richard  Nixon  masterminded  two 

22  bungled  mid- 1972  break-ins  at  the  Democratic  National  Committee  (DNC) 

23  headquarters  in  the  Watergate  complex,  and  covered  up  White  House  links  to 

24  the  crime.  Washington  police  interrupted  the  second  burglary  attempt,  arresting 

25  the  perpetrators.  “Within  twenty-four  hours,  police  and  FBI  agents  established 

26  links  between  the  arrested  men,  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President  (CRP) 

27  and  the  Nixon  White  House”  (Hougan,  1984a,  p.  1).  Evidently,  the  anxious 

28  Chief  Executive  and  his  men  aimed  to  de-rail  the  Democrat’s  campaign  for  the 

29  November,  1972  Presidential  election,  which  Nixon  won  by  a  landslide. 

30  An  alternative  theory  suggests  that  Nixon  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the 

31  burglaries,  and,  in  any  case,  never  would  have  sanctioned  the  amateur  proceedings 

32  at  the  DNC.  Elite  actors,  including  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  CIA, 

33  may  have  orchestrated  the  president’s  exit  on  August  9,  1974.  This  argument 

34  was  offered  at  the  time  by  leading  Administration  figure,  Charles  Colson,  but  not 

35  seriously  pursued  (Hougan,  1984a,  pp.  270-275). 

36  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  bitterly  opposed  White  House 

37  foreign  policy,  including  Nixon’s  opening  to  China,  nuclear  arms  talks  with  the 

38  Soviets,  and  peace  efforts  in  Vietnam.  These  initiatives  may  have  provoked  a 

39  poisonous  scheme  against  the  Administration.  Certainly,  Watergate  involved 

40  a  number  of  untimely  deaths,  including  a  mysterious  Chicago  plane  crash  in 
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1  December  1972  that  killed  Dorothy  Hunt  (the  wife  of  one  of  the  imprisoned 

2  Watergate  burglars)  and  dozens  of  others  (Oglesby,  1976). 

3  Bob  Woodward,  who  along  with  Carl  Bernstein  whipped  up  the  scandal  in 

4  the  Washington  Post  with  timely  messages  from  a  supposed  White  House 

5  informer  called  Deep  Throat,  had  an  interesting  earlier  career  in  U.S.  naval 

6  intelligence.  In  1969-1970,  Naval  Lieutenant  Woodward  occupied  a  highly 

7  unusual  “oversite  position”  at  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House  “vis-a-vis  a 

8  broad  spectrum  of  interagency  intelligence  operations”  that  brought  him  into 

9  intimate  contact  with  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer  (then  head  of  the  U.S.  Navy) 

10  and  Admiral  Robert  O.  Welander  (Hougan,  1984b,  p.  295).  As  communications 

11  liaison  officer  between  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House,  Woodward  would 

12  often  brief  Admiral  Moorer  and  then  “travel  to  the  West  Basement  offices  of 

13  the  White  House  [to]  brief  Alexander  Haig  about  the  same  matters  he  had  earlier 

14  conveyed  to  Moorer”  (Colodny  &  Gettlin,  1991,  p.  85). 

15  A  few  months  after  Woodward's  tour  of  secret  military  duty  in  Washington, 

16  Admiral  Moorer  and  Admiral  Welander  ran  a  notorious  1971  Joint  Chiefs’  spy 

17  operation  targeting  the  President  himself  and  National  Security  Advisor,  Henry 

18  Kissinger.  “It  was  an  unprecedented  case  of  espionage  that  pitted  the  nation’s 

19  top  military  commanders  against  their  civilian  commander  in  chief  during 

20  wartime”  (Rosen,  2002). 

21  Nixon  learned  of  a  plot  against  him  through  the  inadvertent  testimony  of  a 

22  Naval  stenographer.  Yeoman  Charles  Edward  Radford.  Radford  pilfered  top 

23  secret  documents  from  Henry  Kissinger’s  briefcase  while  acting  as  an  assistant 

24  for  General  Alexander  Haig. 

25  Partly  to  avoid  a  major  wartime  crisis,  Nixon  chose  to  keep  the  Moorer- 

26  Radford  affair  confidential.  Besides  he  was  never  quite  convinced  of  the  brazen 

27  pervidy  of  his  closest  advisors.  “I  understand  [INAUDIBLE]  and  so  forth  over 

28  at  the  Joint  Chiefs,”  said  Nixon  to  his  advisors.  “However,  but  taking  stuff  out 

29  of  Henry’s  briefcase!  I’m  sure  Haig  would  never  approve  of  that”  (Nixon 

30  Era  Library,  2002).  Nixon  finessed  the  scandal  by  having  a  few  of  the  villains 

31  transferred  out  of  Washington.  He  re-appointed  Moorer  as  Chairman  of  the 

32  Joint  Chiefs,  confident  he  could  now  control  the  remorseful  admiral.  “By 

33  allowing  a  cast  of  characters  he  distrusted,  and  who  distrusted  him,  to  remain 

34  in  place  in  the  White  House  and  in  the  Pentagon,  Nixon  virtually  ensured  that 

35  the  culture  of  secrecy  and  paranoia  that  infused  his  first  term  would  persist  until 

36  the  Watergate  scandal  prematurely  ended  his  presidency”  (Rosen,  2002). 

37  Watergate  thieves  included  Cuban  exile  Rolando  Martinez  and  CIA  operative 

38  Frank  Sturgis,  who  played  shadowy  roles  in  events  surrounding  the  assassination 

39  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Burglars  E  Howard  Hunt  (also  connected  with  the  Dallas 

40  shooting)  and  James  McCord  had  recently  occupied  senior  ranks  in  the  CIA. 
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1  The  infamous  break-in  likely  targeted  a  sexual  blackmail  operation  based  in 

2  the  Columbia  Plaza  apartment  complex,  situated  close  to  DNC  headquarters, 

3  and  covertly  overseen  by  the  CIA.  According  to  Jim  Hougan’s  (1984a)  landmark 

4  investigation,  call  girls  at  Columbia  Plaza  communicated  with  DNC  head- 

5  quarters  via  a  private  telephone  network.  Prospective  clients  were  taken  to  the 

6  desk  of  the  DNC  secretary.  “They  were  told  that  the  telephone  would  ring,  and 
that,  when  they  answered  it,  they’d  be  speaking  with  .  .  .  (here  a  photograph 

8  would  be  taken  from  [the  secretary’s]  desk  and  shown  to  the  visitor.) 

9  They  could  make  whatever  arrangements  they  liked”  (Hougan,  2001,  p.  34). 

10  Watergate  burglars  may  have  been  looking  for  documents  concealed  in  the  DNC 

11  secretary’s  locked  desk. 

12  Len  Colodny’s  and  Robert  Gettlin's  Silent  Coup  (1991)  argues  that  White 

13  House  counsel  John  Dean  -  who  gave  crucial  insider  testimony  against  the 

14  beleaguered  president  -  and  Alexander  Haig,  White  House  chief  of  staff, 

15  may  have  been  at  the  core  of  the  plot  to  unseat  Richard  Nixon.  No  charges 

16  were  laid  against  the  disgraced  president;  nor  was  he  convicted  of  any  illegal 

17  acts.  A  trial  might  have  revealed  secrets  damaging  to  Nixon’s  enemies  and 

18  threatening  to  the  case  against  him.  Nixon  requested  a  full  investigation  of 

19  Watergate,  which  never  took  place.  Attention  focused  on  the  question,  “What 

20  did  the  President  know,  and  when  did  he  know  it?”  No  one  inquired  about  the 

21  reason  behind  the  burglaries  (Hougan,  1984a,  p.  xvi). 

22  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford  supplanted  Nixon,  pardoning  the  errant  chief  of 

23  state  in  an  extraordinary  document  that  mentioned  “no  specific  acts  or  offenses” 

24  (Colodny  et  ah,  1991,  p.  429).  This  was  not  the  first  time  Ford  played  a  role 

25  in  the  sudden  departure  of  a  president.  In  1964,  he  conspicuously  served  on 

26  the  blue  ribbon  panel  that  authored  the  Warren  Report,  the  official  record  of 

27  JFK’s  assassination.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  chose  him  for  the  Warren 

28  Commission  specifically  because  of  Ford’s  close  ties  to  the  CIA  (Hecht,  2001). 

29 

V,  III.  JOHN  WALKER  LINDH 

32 

33  Nixon’s  unseemly  exit,  without  the  awkwardness  of  a  trial,  is  reminiscent  of 

34  the  fate  of  a  contemporary  figure  of  evil,  the  “American  Taliban”  John  Walker 

35  Lindh.  In  Lindh’s  case,  as  in  Nixon’s,  presidential  intervention  was  required  to 

36  offer  the  guilty  party  a  lenient  alternative  to  a  mooted  heavy  sentence.  Moreover, 

37  as  with  Nixon,  the  nature  of  the  alleged  crime  committed  by  Lindh  was  some- 

38  what  obscure.  Lindh  accepted  a  sentence  of  ten  years  for  “rendering  services 

39  to  the  Taliban”  in  contravention  of  a  1999  federal  statute;  and  an  additional  ten 

40  years  for  carrying  a  firearm  while  committing  a  felony  (Andrews,  2002). 
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In  January  2002,  “Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  pronounced  [the  charges 
against  Lindh]  a  critical  case  in  the  nation’s  fight  against  terrorism”  (Johnston, 
2002)  (Johnston,  2002).  Following  Lindh’s  July  15,  2002  surprise  guilty  plea 
to  being  a  “Taliban  foot-soldier,”  however,  his  case  was  downgraded.  According 
to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Bravin,  2002),  the  guilty  plea  “relieves  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  complicated  criminal  prosecution  involving  evidence  from  the 
battlefields  of  Afghanistan,  testimony  from  intelligence  officers  and  possibly 
even  the  appearance  of  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda  fighters  brought  from  their  prison 
at  the  U.S.  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base  in  Cuba.” 

A  Congressional  investigation  of  Watergate  might  have  shaken  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  American  political  system  (Hougan,  1984a,  pp.  302,  313).  Similarly, 
the  Lindh  case  might  have  submitted  the  U.S.  terror  war  itself  to  trial  by  jury. 
Compromising  details,  successfully  hidden  from  the  American  public,  might 
have  been  revealed  -  such  as  the  November  2001,  Northern  Alliance  massacres 
of  hundreds  of  surrendering  Afghan  Army  soldiers  at  Kanduz  and  Mazar-e 
Sharif,  where  Lindh,  a  2 1  year  old  native  Californian,  was  captured,  interrogated 
and  tortured,  first  by  the  blood  thirsty  forces  of  Northern  Alliance  Uzbek 
warlord.  General  Dostum  (who  were  accompanied  by  two  CIA  agents,  including 
one  -  since  murdered  -  named  Johnny  Michael  Spann)4  and  later  by  U.S. 
Special  Forces  (West  &  Cummings,  2002). 

Hougan  (1984a,  p.  313)  notes  that  Richard  Nixon’s  “pardon  .  .  .  seems  almost 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  For  how  does  one  forgive  and  forget  what  has 
not  been  committed  or  what  remains  unknown?”  John  Lindh  received  two 
consecutive  10  year  prison  terms  for  joining  the  Afghan  Army  in  the  first  week 
of  September,  2001.  Before  September  11  the  Taliban  maintained  an  exchange 
program  with  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Leila  Helms,  niece  of  the 
ex-CIA  Director  Richard  Helms,  was  an  envoy  for  the  Taliban  in  the  U.S. 
(Andrews,  2002).  Someone  once  said  that  patriotism  is  a  matter  of  dates. 

IV.  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  CONCRETE  EVIL 

A.  New  Breed  of  Terrorist 

“Bin  Laden,”  claimed  an  influential  U.S.  government  report,  “is  the  prototype 
of  a  new  breed  of  terrorist  -  the  private  entrepreneur  who  puts  modern  enterprise 
at  the  service  of  a  global  terrorist  network”  (Hudson,  1999,  p.  11).  From 
the  beginning,  however,  some  commentators  doubted  the  deadly  attack  on 
New  York  City  and  Washington  was  the  work  solely  of  Osama  bin  Laden 
and  his  al  Qaeda  network,  as  the  Administration  contended.  The  finely-tuned. 
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1  simultaneous  multiple  hijackings  must  have  involved  years  of  planning  and 

2  cooperation  of  dedicated  organizations  spanning  half  the  globe.  For  almost  five 

3  years  U.S.  authorities  had  meticulously  tracked  bin  Laden’s  communications 

4  and  financial  networks.  He  could  not  have  lifted  a  finger  without  triggering  an 

5  alarm  in  the  American  intelligence  community.  Strategic  Forecasting  LLC, 

6  “U.S.  Faces  Islamic  Radical  Network,”  16  September  2001  (www.Stratfor.com). 
Critics  pointed  out  that  the  hi-jackers’  satanic  achievement  depended  on  an 

8  appalling  series  of  U.S.  government  security  lapses  that  suggested  negligence 

9  or  outright  complicity. 

10  President  Musharraf  of  Pakistan,  surely  a  privileged  (though  not  disinterested) 

11  observer,  revealed  his  own  doubts  about  the  official  story  in  an  interview  with 

12  The  New  Yorker.  “I  didn’t  think  it  possible  that  Osama  sitting  up  there  in  the 

13  mountains  could  do  it.  He  was  perhaps  the  sponsor,  the  financier,  the  motivating 

14  force.  But  those  who  executed  it  were  much  more  modern.  They  knew  the  U.S., 

15  they  knew  aviation.  I  don’t  think  he  has  the  intelligence  or  the  minute  planning. 

16  The  planner  was  someone  else”  (Hilton,  2002a,  p.  54). 

17  Spring  and  summer  2002  brought  revelations  of  key  intelligence  failures 

18  that  seemed  to  justify  dissenters  from  the  received  version.  Nevertheless,  the 

19  July  2002  (Associated  Press)  report  from  the  House  Intelligence  subcommittee 

20  on  terrorism,  while  documenting  problems  at  the  CIA,  FBI  and  the  National 

21  Security  Agency,  found  nothing  requiring  “disciplinary  actions  against  anyone.” 

22  The  official  bin  Laden  story  evolved  considerably  after  September  11,  perhaps 

23  to  address  a  plausibility  gap.  On  one  hand,  estimates  of  bin  Laden’s  wealth 

24  were  scaled  down  (Bergen,  2002,  p.  105),  and  speculation  grew  that  the  al 

25  Qaeda  leader  was  dead.  Meanwhile,  media  attention  switched  from  bin  Laden 

26  himself  to  the  global  terrorist  organization  he  founded. 

27  Contrary  to  official  accounts  of  September  11,  ability  and  inclination  to 

28  inflict  a  massive  blow  on  such  a  formidable  antagonist  likely  functions  in  direct 

29  proportion  to  power  well  beyond  the  scale  that  might  be  achieved  by  a  single 

30  individual,  or  a  private  network,  however  wealthy  and  well-equipped.  This  is 

31  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  Hegelian-Marxist  political  economy  of  concrete  evil, 

32  outlined  below,  and  a  clue  to  the  events  of  September  11. 

33  The  1993  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  which  may  have  been  the 

34  work  of  the  “Blind  Sheikh”  Omar  Abdel  Rahman,  currently  in  prison  for  plotting 

35  to  kill  Egyptian  President  Mubarak  during  the  latter’s  1994  visit  to  New  York, 

36  might  be  cited  against  the  thesis  of  concrete  evil.  Rahman  possessed  nothing 

37  like  the  combined  resources  of  the  United  States  (Kepel,  2002,  p.  302). 

38  However,  the  accused  Sheikh,  like  his  colleague  Osama  bin  Laden,  was  a 

39  recipient  of  CIA  training  and  financing  during  the  1979-1989  Afghan  war 

40  (Cooley,  2001,  p.  223).  He  may  have  relied  on  subverted  U.S.  and  other 
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1  intelligence  networks  (including  Israel’s  Mossad)  to  deliver  his  bombs  in  New 

2  York  (Friedman,  1993).  Sheikh  Omar’s  connections  to  the  Afghan  jihad 

3  (discussed  below)  were  never  mentioned  at  the  time. 

4 

5  B.  The  Devil’s  Bargain 

6 

7  Neither  Hegel  nor  Marx  explicitly  proposed  a  political  economy  of  concrete 

8  evil.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  theory  of  evil,  mostly  from 

9  Hegel’s  writings.  Hegel’s  conception  of  wickedness  may  be  assimilated  into 

10  the  Marxist  outlook  as  an  addendum  to  Marx’s  perspective.  Marx  wrote  about 

11  evil  at  least  as  much  as  Hegel  did,  and  the  concept  is  present  in  his  earliest 

12  writings.  For  example,  in  the  Paris  Manuscripts  (1963,  pp.  190-191),  written 

13  in  the  mid- 1840s,  Marx  alludes  to  an  “evil  spirit  tempting  men  to  a  devil’s 

14  bargain”  (Prawer,  1976,  p.  83)  The  relationships  of  money  in  a  market  economy 

15  reminded  the  young  Marx  of  “the  role  that  Mephistopheles  plays  vis-a-vis 

16  Faust.”  The  concept  of  evil  and  its  perverted  presence  in  capitalism  fascinated 

17  Marx.  Few  works  receive  multiple  citations  in  Capital,  Goethe’s  chronicle  of 

18  deviltry  Faust  appears  six  times. 

19  Hegel  (1975,  p.  43)  maintained  that  theory  could  assist  in  understanding  “all 

20  the  ills  of  the  world,  including  the  existence  of  evil,  so  that  thinking  spirit  may 

21  be  reconciled  with  the  negative  aspects  of  existence;  and  it  is  in  world  history 

22  that  we  encounter  the  sum  total  of  concrete  evil.” 

23  The  concept  of  concrete  evil  implies  a  condensation  of  evil,  the  appearance 

24  and  massing  of  evil  at  significant  points,  a  dialectical  leap  or  transformation 

25  manifested  in  an  evil  occurrence,  or  a  corrupt  social  arrangement.  At  certain 

26  times  in  history  evil  is  kept  at  bay,  even  though  the  world  is  saturated  with  the 

27  existence  of  evil. 

28  Hegel  (1975,  pp.  78-79,  91)  insisted  that  history  as  Zeitgeist,  as  chronicle 

29  of  the  human  spirit,  “is  not  the  soil  in  which  happiness  grows”.  History  deals 

30  chiefly  with  the  negative,  with  evil.  Periods  of  “harmony”  are  only  “blank 

31  pages.”  One  side  of  history,  in  the  Hegelian-Marxist  vision,  is  the  progress  of 

32  freedom;  the  other,  equally  potent  aspect,  concerns  the  diabolical  ascent  of  evil. 

33  This  facet  of  malevolence  occupies  an  important  space  in  the  framework  of 

34  deep  politics. 

35  Hegel  (1989,  p.  820)  spoke  of  an  “undisclosed  realm  of  darkness”  that  lies 

36  beyond  our  consciousness  in  the  external  manifold  of  reality.  This  darkness, 

37  resistant  to  the  illumination  of  thought,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  good, 

38  comprises  the  shaded  social  world  of  concrete  evil,  the  tenebrous  cave  Plato 

39  also  spoke  of,  where  hidden  controllers  manipulate  chained  prisoners  with 

40  a  show  of  puppets  and  streaks  of  fire.  The  sunlit  towers  of  the  World 
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1  Trade  Center  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  September  1 1  stood  in  such  terrifying 

2  darkness  (Vidal,  2002,  p.  1). 

3  The  word  “concrete”  for  Hegel  has  a  peculiar  meaning,  also  highlighted  in 

4  Marx’s  writings  (MacGregor,  1984b,  pp.  15-16,  138-139,  186-187).  The  term 

5  refers  to  a  unity  of  diverse  characteristics  that  must  be  encountered  conceptually 

6  before  the  whole  can  be  understood.  Concrete  evil  is  not  solely  a  property  of 
subjective  consciousness  but  a  complex  characteristic  of  the  social  world. 

8  Accordingly,  Hegel  (1975a,  p.  245)  subscribes  to  a  definition  of  “concrete 

9  reality”  or  “concrete  external  existence”  resembling  Marx’s  discussions  of  the 

10  material  world  confronted  by  the  human  individual.  Concrete,  on  this  reading, 

11  includes  the  natural  environment  within  which  human  action  occurs;  the  mode 

12  of  production  and  distribution  characteristic  of  a  particular  society,  and  “the 

13  actual  world  of  spiritual  [social  -  DM]  relations  ...  the  different  modes  of 

14  command  and  obedience,  of  family,  relatives,  possession,  country  and  town  life, 

15  religious  worship,  the  waging  of  war,  civil  and  political  conditions,  sociability, 

16  in  short  the  whole  variety  of  customs  and  usages  in  all  situations  and  actions.” 

17  A  cartoonish  fiend  like  Osama  bin  Laden  (Ahmad,  2001,  pp.  22-26),  branded 

18  product  of  a  U.S.  propaganda  factory  that  eclipses  Disney  Studios,  hardly 

19  qualifies  under  the  Hegelian-Marxist  rubric  of  concrete  evil.  Ahmed  Rashid 

20  (2001,  p.  135)  writes  that  since  the  mid-1990s  the  Bin  Laden  myth  has  provided 

21  the  U.S.  government  with  “an  all-purpose,  simple  explanation  for  unexplained 

22  terrorist  acts.  Bin  Laden  became  the  center  of  what  was  promulgated  by 

23  Washington  as  a  global  conspiracy  against  the  USA.”  With  bin  Laden  and 

24  al  Qaeda  to  blame,  there  was  no  incentive  to  examine  or  challenge  the  socio- 

25  political  environment  of  violence.  “What  Washington  was  not  prepared  to  admit 

26  was  that  the  Afghan  jihad,  with  the  support  of  the  CIA,  had  spawned  dozens 

27  of  fundamentalist  movements  across  the  Muslim  world  which  were  led  by 

28  militants  who  had  grievances,  not  so  much  against  the  Americans,  but  their 

29  own  corrupt,  incompetent  regimes.” 

30  Concreteness  in  the  Hegelian-Marxist  framework  indicates  the  outcome, 

31  sometimes  unintended,  of  thought  and  action.  Concrete  evil  is  not  a  result  of  fully 

32  reflexive  human  action  -  as  for  instance  in  a  work  of  art  -  since  evil  necessarily 

33  reveals  a  flaw  or  distortion  that  violates  rationality.  Wickedness  has  little  place 

34  in  aesthetic  representation,  however  accurate  its  portrayal.  Henry  James  warned 

35  writers  against  centering  a  narrative  on  a  purely  evil  character  for  without  moral 

36  responsibility,  “there  was  no  true  tale  to  tell”  (Vidal,  2002,  p.  46). 

37  Perhaps  this  explains  the  propaganda  failure  of  Osama  bin  Laden’s  amateurish 

38  videos,  released  in  stages  through  a  series  of  pratfalls  in  late  2001  and  spring 

39  2002.  “Luckily  for  us,”  wrote  the  Toronto  Star's  Thomas  Walkom  (2002)  about 

40  the  al  Qaeda  production  studio,  “these  fanatic  anti-modernists  make  plenty  of 
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1  videos.  They  video  each  other  plotting,  video  attack  plans,  video  their  dinner 

2  parties,  then  leave  the  videos  lying  about.  Luckily  also,  they  write  down  many 

3  of  their  schemes  in  English.”  The  uncovered  tapes,  badly  translated  by  U.S. 

4  Middle  East  experts  and  mostly  ignored  in  the  Arab  world,  contrasted  with  bin 

5  Laden’s  earlier  “carefully  crafted”  media  efforts  (Esposito,  2002,  p.  21). 

6  Offering  dubious  ammunition  for  Islamists,  the  Osama  videos  did  not  have  the 

7  requisite  chilling  effect  on  the  Western  public.  Something  about  them  may 

8  have  smacked  of  SCTV’s  Bob  and  Doug  McKenzie,5  with  Afghan  gear  and 

9  Kalashnikov  in  place  of  tuques,  plaid  shirts  and  bottles  of  beer.  Certainly  bin 

10  Laden,  like  Bob  and  Doug,  favored  coarse  representations.  “In  fact,  one  of  the 

11  signatures  of  bin  Laden’s  thought  is  his  crude  and  vulgar  discourse  regarding 

12  his  enemies”  (AbuKhalil,  2002,  pp.  92,  69). 

13 

14  C.  Displacing  Evil 

15 

16  Thomas  Cushman  (2001,  p.  84)  and  Jeffrey  Alexander  (2001,  p.  160)  observe 

17  that  social  science  has  “displaced  evil,”  and  favors  an  optimistic  understanding 

18  of  human  agency,  or  social  action.  Habermas’s  “ideal  speech  act,”  for  example, 

19  does  not  include  nefarious  conspiracies  like  September  11.  In  this  cheerful 

20  sociology,  “reflexive  human  activity  produces  only  gratifying  results,  never 

21  wicked  ones.” 

22  From  our  perspective,  individuals  certainly  perpetrate  heinous  acts  informed 

23  by  profound  intelligence  and  closely  held  value  commitments.  Indeed,  concrete 

24  evil  always  depends  ultimately  on  value-oriented  will.  Conspiracy,  for  example, 

25  is  a  heightened  instance  of  value-vested  action.  “Anyone  who  conspires,”  said 

26  Hegel  (1995,  p.  200),  “has  overcome  aversion  to  crime,  and  has  strengthened 

27  his  will  by  using  people  who  serve  him  rather  as  a  means;  and  the  action 

28  is  that  of  a  more  intensive  will.”  Rational  action,  in  the  Hegelian-Marxist 

29  framework,  only  may  be  action  for  the  good,  since  irrational  or  wicked  acts 

30  cannot  endure  holistic,  dialectical  contemplation  (Amin,  1998,  p.  103).  The  19 

31  Muslim  hijackers  who,  according  to  the  official  story,  simultaneously  comman- 

32  deered  four  aircraft,  interrupted  flight  paths,  eluded  stringent  U.S.  flight  security 

33  measures,  and  brought  three  planes  down  with  uncanny  accuracy  on  the  World 

34  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon  may  have  acted  out  of  a  profound  sense  of 

35  injustice.  But  their  action  was  not  rational  in  the  sense  used  here. 

36  Evil  springs  from  a  will  determined  by  exclusive  self-love,  whether  that  of 

37  an  individual  or  a  nation.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  final  sections  of  this  paper, 

38  Mr.  Bush's  War  on  Terror  exemplifies  the  danger  of  national  arrogance,  which 

39  may  yet  draw  the  U.S.  into  a  quagmire  perhaps  rivaling  Vietnam  (Stratfor.com, 

40  2001a). 
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1  Machiavelli  observed  that  evil  is  a  function  of  contingency  and  time.  “One 

2  day  in  an  unpredictable  fashion,  man  will  fall,  as  into  a  trap  that  closes  upon 

3  him.  Man  abandoned  to  time  is  man  abandoned  to  evil  in  all  its  forms”  (Sfez, 

4  1996,  p.  129).  Wickedness,  as  opposed  to  good,  is  a  nullity,  an  inconsequence, 

5  an  accident  of  fate.  Since  evil  belongs  to  the  character  of  human  existence, 

6  then  any  slip,  any  contingency  may  produce  its  manifestation.  George  W. 
Bush’s  fraudulent  defeat  of  A1  Gore  in  November  2000  demanded  extensive 

8  groundwork  by  Republican  Party  elites,  but  it  also  hinged  on  a  result  close 

9  enough  to  involve  oversight  by  dishonorable  judges  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

10  Capitalist  society  provides  a  pure  model  for  the  Hegelian-Marxist  concept  of 

11  malevolence,  insofar  as  it  combines  unlimited  potential  for  self-understanding 

12  with  a  reign  of  hazard  and  contingency.  “Evil  is  nothing  but  the  incompatibility 

13  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be,”  Hegel  (1971,  p.  232)  wrote.  And  capital 

14  has  little  respect  for  what  ought  to  be.  “Where  the  rewards  justify  the  risks,” 

15  notes  a  perceptive  article  in  Harper’s  Magazine  (Fishman,  2002,  p.  34),  “money 

16  will  brave  any  hellhole.” 

17 

18  D.  Concrete  Evil  and  the  World  Historical  Individual 

19 

20  The  structure  of  capitalism  itself,  the  basic  relationships  of  property,  derive 

21  from  arbitrariness  and  injustice.  The  core  of  Hegel’s  concept  of  concrete  evil 

22  lies  in  the  wage  contract,  outlined  in  two  critical  paragraphs  (§§  62,  195)  in  the 

23  Philosophy  of  Right  (MacGregor,  1998,  pp.  157-168).  Hegel  argued  that  the 

24  flawed  deal  between  capitalist  and  worker  enriched  the  former  while  leaving 

25  the  worker  without  a  recognized  claim  to  property. 

26  A  landmark  essay  by  A.  O.  Hirschman  (1973,  1981)  notes  striking  similarities 

27  between  the  theory  of  imperialism  developed  by  J.  A.  Hobson  and  Rosa 

28  Luxemburg  in  the  early  twentieth  century  and  Hegel’s  lucid  discussion  in 

29  the  Philosophy  of  Right  (MacGregor,  1992,  pp.  1-2).  Hegel  offered  a  theory 

30  of  socioeconomic  crisis  and  imperialism  grounded  on  underconsumption  (or 

31  overproduction),  which  depended  on  his  concept  of  the  wage  contract 

32  (MacGregor,  1984a,  pp.  34—35,  228-230).  Economic  turbulence,  springing  from 

33  social  inequality,  threatened  the  modern  state  with  internal  conflict,  or  forced 

34  it  aggressively  to  seek  opportunities  outside  its  own  borders.  “Not  only  do 

35  peoples  emerge  from  war  with  added  strength,”  Hegel  (1991,  p.  362)  said,  “but 

36  nations  troubled  by  civil  dissension  gain  internal  peace  as  a  result  of  wars  with 

37  their  external  enemies.”  Industrial  societies,  on  Hegel’s  reckoning,  may  be  more 

38  prone  to  instability  and  war  than  earlier  modes  of  social  organization. 

39  In  the  Hegelian-Marxist  framework,  relations  between  states  are  formed  by 

40  their  limited  national  principle,  and  are  dictated  by  self-interest  of  the  governing 
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1  classes  (Marx  &  Engels,  1972,  p.  60).  As  a  result,  interactions  between  nations, 

2  noted  Hegel  (1991,  p.  371),  “encompass  the  ceaseless  turmoil  not  just  of  external 

3  contingency,  but  also  of  passions,  interests,  ends,  talents  and  virtues,  violence,  . 

4  .  .  wrongdoing  and  vices  in  their  inner  particularity.”  Mostly  dominated  by  irra- 

5  tional  and  malign  forces  -  “the  manifest  dialectic  of  finitude”  -  every  national 

6  entity  becomes  an  object  of  inexorable,  pitiless  fate. 

~  State  leaders,  blinded  by  the  maelstrom  Hegel  describes,  are  more  apt  to 

8  choose  evil  than  good  -  a  predisposition  originally  explained  by  Machiavelli 

9  (1979,  p.  141).  “[I]f  a  prince  wishes  to  maintain  the  state,  he  is  often  obliged 

10  not  to  be  good;  because  whenever  that  group  which  you  believe  you  need  to 

1 1  support  you  is  corrupted,  whether  it  be  the  common  people,  the  soldiers,  or  the 

12  nobles,  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  follow  their  inclinations  in  order  to  satisfy 

13  them;  and  then  good  actions  are  your  enemy.” 

14  Hegel  (1991,  pp.  375,  477-479)  invented  the  concept  of  the  world-historical 

15  individual  to  capture  the  fertile  nexus  between  action  and  personality.  Such 

16  individuals  are  living  instruments  of  the  progress  of  freedom  in  human  history. 

12  The  notion  of  the  world  historical  actor,  as  we  shall  see,  is  critical  for  Peter  Dale 

18  Scott’s  argument  that  President  Kennedy’s  death  unleashed  forces  ultimately 

19  threatening  the  global  landscape. 

20  Marx  (1973,  pp.  147-148)  shared  Hegel’s  concept,  suggesting,  for  example, 

21  that  within  France  after  1789,  Napoleon  “created  the  conditions  which  first 

22  made  possible  the  development  of  free  competition,  the  exploitation  of  the  land 

23  by  small  peasant  property,  and  the  application  of  the  unleashed  productive  power 

24  of  the  nation’s  industries.” 

25  The  full  meaning  of  their  own  action  is  hidden  from  world  historical 

26  individuals.  Their  accomplishments  may  appear  in  the  guise  of  a  bygone 

27  era,  just  as  Napoleon  draped  himself  in  the  raiment  of  the  Roman  world  and 

28  Oliver  Cromwell  concealed  his  bourgeois  purposes  even  from  himself,  noted 

29  Marx  (1973,  p.  148),  “with  the  language,  passions  and  illusions  of  the  Old 

30  Testament.”  Following  his  death,  pundits  celebrated  Kennedy’s  presidency,  not 

31  as  an  exuberant  mode  of  democratic  governance  (Gabel,  2000,  pp.  74-75),  but 

32  as  a  return  to  a  mythical  Camelot. 

33  World-historical  individuals  are  controversial  by  nature;  they  may  enjoy 

34  fame,  but  are  rarely  credited  for  contributing  to  freedom  -  either  by  their 

35  contemporaries  or  by  “public  opinion  of  subsequent  generations”  (Hegel,  1991, 

36  pp.  375,  478-479).  They  commonly  suffer  intense  personal  tragedy  in  a  vortex 

37  of  malevolence.  There  are  exceptions.  South  Africa’s  Nelson  Mandela  survived 

38  torture  and  imprisonment  to  lead  his  country  toward  freedom;  Fidel  Castro 

39  lasted  at  the  helm  of  the  Cuban  Revolution;  Rosa  Parks,  champion  of  the  1955 

40  Montgomery  bus  boycott,  received  the  U.S.  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
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1  forty-four  years  later.  More  often  great  leaders,  such  as  Patrice  Lumumba,  Rosa 

2  Luxemburg,  Malcolm  X,  Salvadore  Allende,  and  Martin  Luther  King  are 

3  brought  down  early,  or  snuffed  out  in  dreadful  circumstances.  President 

4  Kennedy’s  ultimate  accomplishments  are  under  debate,  though  the  slain 

5  President  may  have  been  the  harbinger  of  a  new  form  of  politics  cruelly,  if 

6  perhaps  only  momentarily,  extinguished  on  Dealey  Plaza. 

Noam  Chomsky  (1993,  p.  147)  compares  grassroots  enthusiasm  for  the 

8  Kennedy  years  with  “cargo  cults  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  who  await 

9  the  return  of  the  great  ships  with  their  bounty.”  Seymour  Hersh  (1997)  devoted 

10  a  tendentious  volume  to  The  Dark  Side  of  Camelot,  detailing  Kennedy’s  moral 

11  turpitude  (four  pages  of  photographs  of  Kennedy  girlfriends);  JFK’s  vicious 

12  Cold  War  rhetoric;  his  defeat  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs;  close  relations  with  crime 

13  lords;  vendettas  against  Castro;  and  cowardly  capitulation  to  the  Soviets  during 

14  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  Many  on  the  left,  convinced  of  Kennedy’s  reactionary 

15  politics,  have  joined  conservative  and  liberal  writers  in  ridiculing  assassination 

16  theorists  who  admire  the  New  Frontier  (Parenti,  1996,  pp.  175-176). 

17  There  may  be,  nevertheless,  compelling  reasons  to  view  President  Kennedy 

18  as  a  world-historical  figure,  in  the  Hegelian-Marxist  sense. 

19  Few  could  have  predicted  the  Dallas  murder  would  sharpen  understanding 

20  of  government,  and  the  critical  function  of  intelligence  agencies  in  democratic 

21  politics.  This  was  a  contribution  made  inadvertently  by  Kennedy  and  those  who 

22  conspired  to  kill  him.  More  than  any  other  single  event  in  recent  U.S.  history 

23  the  assassination  encouraged  doubt  about  motives  of  the  powerful.  It  sparked 

24  an  entire  field  of  research  and  investigative  journalism  exposing  the  extraordi- 

25  nary  role  of  secret  state  organizations  like  the  CIA  (Ramsay,  2000,  pp.  40,  86). 

26  The  presidential  killing  also  established  that  a  threatened  elite  is  easily  capable 

27  of  extreme  measures. 

28  Regardless  of  Kennedy’s  actual  politics  he  was  viewed  with  “anger  and 

29  contempt”  by  powerful  elements  of  the  ruling  circle,  especially  the  military  and 

30  the  CIA  (May  &  Zelikow,  1997,  p.  26).  JFK’s  decision  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs 

31  to  abandon  plans  to  invade  the  island;  cancel  sporadic  raids  on  Cuban  targets; 

32  and  root  out  armed  anti-Castro  bases  in  the  United  States,  inflamed  the  right 

33  (Oglesby,  1976,  p.  73).  “He  fired  [the  CIA’s]  most  powerful  and  insubordinate 

34  leaders.  Director  Allen  Dulles,  Deputy  Director  Charles  Cabell,  and  Deputy 

35  Director  for  Plans  Richard  Bissell.  He  tried  to  reduce  its  powers  and  juris- 

36  diction  and  set  limits  as  to  its  future  actions,  and  he  appointed  a  high-level 

37  committee  to  investigate  the  CIA’s  past  misdeeds”  (Parenti,  1996,  p.  179).  The 

38  President  opposed  a  ground  war  in  Vietnam,  and  likely  would  have  disengaged 

39  from  Indochina  (Logevall,  1999,  pp.  395-399).  Unlike  his  successor,  President 

40  Lyndon  Johnson,  Kennedy  never  accepted  the  premise  that  there  was  no 
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1  alternative  to  war  in  Vietnam  (Kaiser,  2000,  pp.  289-290;  Newman,  1992). 

2  During  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  when  the  slightest  miscalculation  could  have 

3  sparked  a  nuclear  exchange,  Kennedy  avoided  armed  conflict  with  the  Soviet 

4  Union.  “It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  president  would  have  adopted  a  more 

5  peaceful  course  than  the  one  Kennedy  chose”  (May  et  al.,  1997,  p.  696). 

6  The  theory  of  concrete  evil  describes  a  dialectic  opposed  to  the  more  familiar 

7  and  optimistic  ascent  associated  with  Hegel  and  Marx.  History  can  move  in 

8  such  a  way  that  conditions  become  much  worse,  not  as  a  stage  towards  some- 

9  thing  better,  but  as  an  unfolding  of  sheer  malevolence.  There  are  periods  when 

10  social  forces  coalesce  to  create  a  point  of  transformation  toward  an  era  of  social 

11  advance.  Equally,  there  are  disjunctions  where  irrationality  coalesces  to  create 

12  a  qualitative  leap  to  a  new  form  of  evil. 

13  The  public  execution  of  Kennedy  prepared  the  ground  for  the  Indochina  wars, 

14  and  a  novel  and  deadly  series  of  post-colonial  firestorms,  including  murderous 

15  rampages  in  Brazil,  Indonesia,  Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 

16  Nicaraugua  and  Iraq,  to  name  only  a  few.  Tony  Blair  (2002)  claimed  that  the 

17  first  session  of  the  NATO-Russia  Council  in  May  2002,  formed  to  allay  Russian 

18  fears  of  an  aggressive  American  emperium,  “genuinely  marks  the  end  of  the 

19  Cold  War.”  Perhaps,  but  the  demise  of  the  Cold  War  does  not  bode  well  for 

20  the  world.  Without  its  checks  and  balances,  and  with  apparent  EU  surrender  to 

21  the  United  States,  the  world  may  have  embarked  on  a  more  treacherous  stage 

22  of  capitalist  malignancy.  “The  most  dangerous  characteristic  of  the  current 

23  period,”  writes  Islamic  scholar  Eqbal  Ahmed  (2001,  p.  50),  “is  that  a  single 

24  power  dominates  the  world  militarily  and  dominates  international  institutions 

25  of  peacekeeping  and  law  without  countervailing  forces.” 

26 

27  V.  DEEP  POLITICS 

28 

29  In  keeping  with  Hegel’s  universal  class,  which  locates  teachers  and  bureaucrats 

30  at  the  core  of  the  ideal  state,  it  may  not  be  surprising  that  a  foremost  chronicler 

31  and  analyst  of  concrete  evil  is  an  unassuming  professor  of  English  literature 

32  named  Peter  Dale  Scott.  Scott  confers  a  systematic  theory  of  concrete  evil  in 

33  democratic  society  that  he  calls,  “deep  politics.” 

34  In  the  aftermath  of  September  11,  establishment  liberal  and  left-wing  writers, 

35  such  as  David  Com  (2002)  in  The  Nation  and  Edward  Herman  on  ZNet.org 

36  (Albert  &  Shalom,  2002),  leveled  a  barrage  of  invective  against  critics  of  the 

37  Administration’s  account  of  events  in  New  York  and  Washington  (McMurtry, 

38  2002;  Brissard,  Com  &  Ruppert,  2002).  The  unprovoked  assaults  echoed  earlier 

39  forays  against  Stone,  Scott,  and  other  assassination  investigators,  and  underline 

40  the  parallels  between  the  Dallas  events  and  the  September  terrorist  attacks. 
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1  Scott  briefly  became  a  Hegelian  at  Oxford  in  the  early  1950s,  studying  under 

2  Michael  Foster,  who  wrote  a  1935  masterpiece  called,  The  Political  Philosophies 

3  of  Plato  and  Hegel.  A  substantial  difference  between  the  two  thinkers,  Foster 

4  (1984,  p.  196)  wrote,  is  that  Plato  had  no  conception  of  human  greatness,  or 

5  of  historical  importance.  These  two  notions,  so  central  for  the  Hegelian-Marxist 

6  concept  of  concrete  evil,  figure  in  Scott’s  writings  as  well.  Deep  Politics  asserts 
that  the  Dallas  execution  flowed  from  an  ill-fated  President’s  stubborn  deter- 

8  mination  to  curb  secret  abuses  of  American  power.  Kennedy’s  death  assured 

9  success  and  malignant  growth  for  hidden  networks  that  poison  and  may  yet 

10  destroy  the  U.S.  political  system. 

1 1  Scott  makes  a  large  claim  about  the  nature  of  governance.  McCarthyism,  the 

12  serial  assassinations  of  the  1960s  starting  with  JFK’s  murder,  Watergate,  and 

13  Iran-Contra,  he  (1993a,  pp.  6-7)  contends,  are  only  the  most  visible  domestic 

14  extrusions  of  a  corrupt  political  system.  These  recall  my  earlier  discussion  of  the 

15  dialectical  condensation  of  evil,  the  sudden  eruptions  of  malevolence  in  history. 

16  For  Scott,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  like  the  regimes  of  other  Western 

17  countries,  is  shaped  by  what  he  calls,  “deep  politics”  -  “political  practices 

18  and  arrangements  that  are  usually  repressed  rather  than  acknowledged.”  Scott’s 

19  book  delves  “beneath  public  formulations  of  policy  issues  to  the  bureaucratic, 

20  economic,  and  ultimately  covert  and  criminal  activities  that  underlie  them.” 

21  Deep  politics  is  a  revision  of  Scott’s  original  concept  of  parapolitics  first 

22  developed  in  The  War  Conspiracy  (1972A).  It  responds  to  criticism  that  political 

23  conspiracies,  like  the  murder  of  Kennedy,  are  too  difficult  to  arrange  and  keep 

24  hidden.  Parapolitics  (1993a,  pp.  xi,  6-7)  is  a  form  of  “traditional  conspiracy 

25  theory”  which  assumes  “conscious  secret  collaborations  toward  shared  ends.” 

26  This  conventional  model,  a  popular  staple  in  cinema,  posits  a  single  control  point 

27  or  center  -  like  the  camel-coated  villain  of  The  French  Connection  or  various 

28  arch-fiends  in  the  Bond  movies.  Scott  came  to  see  parapolitics  as  “too  narrowly 

29  conscious  and  intentional  to  describe  the  deeper  irrational  movements  which 

30  culminated  collectively  in  the  murder  of  the  President.”  In  contrast  deep  political 

31  analysis  presupposes  “an  open  system  with  divergent  power  centers  and  goals.” 

32  The  collapse  of  the  First  Italian  Republic  in  the  mid-1990s,  involving  large-scale 

33  criminal  influence  in  government,  offers  a  telling  example  (Stifle,  1995;  Ginsborg, 

34  2001,  pp.  179-212).  It  originated  as  an  American  parapolitical  operation  to  suborn 

35  the  threat  of  communism  which  parachuted  prominent  U.S.  Mafia  hoods  into 

36  power  in  post-war  Italy  “[B]y  the  1980s  this  .  .  .  strategem  had  helped  spawn  a 

37  deep  political  system  of  corruption  exceeding  Tammany’s,  and  (as  we  know  from 

38  the  Andreotti  trial  of  1995)  beyond  the  ability  of  anyone  to  call  it  off’  (Scott, 

39  1993a,  p.  xi).  Another  example,  discussed  further  below,  is  the  CIA-financed 

40  jihad  against  Russian  occupiers  in  Afghanistan  that  flooded  Europe  with  opium 
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and  helped  create  Osama  bin  Laden,  a  modern  version  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains,  who’s  1 1th  Century  followers  -  the  Assassins  -  “sacrificed  for  him  in 
order  to  perpetuate  his  crimes’’  (Hegel,  1975,  pp.  42-43;  Esposito,  2002,  p.  42). 

Scott  probes  manifold  and  chaotic  connections  between  U.S.  business  and 
government  leaders,  and  the  murky  world  of  drug  smuggling,  secret  intelligence 
agencies,  prostitution,  organized  crime, and  murder.  Scott  (1993a,  p.  xii) 
challenges  the  political  science  paradigm  in  which  law  enforcement  and  crime 
are  in  constant  battle,  with  the  police  struggling  to  contain  the  forces  of  evil. 

Secret  government  alliances  with  the  criminal  underworld,  documented  by 
Scott,  echoes  Hegel’s  (1995,  p.  212)  dark  observations  on  the  dangers  of  over- 
zealous  and  compromised  police  work. 

In  London  use  is  made  of  people  who  have  no  official  role  to  go  after  criminals,  but  anyone 
who  brings  a  criminal  in  is  rewarded.  These  people,  or  police  spies,  hunt  around,  without 
being  officials,  out  of  subjective  interest,  and  they  seek  themselves  to  make  criminals  or  to 
impute  crimes  falsely.  For  example  poor  Irishmen  were  made  counterfeiters  without  knowing 
what  they  were  doing,  and  then  arrested.  This  can  give  rise  to  the  abyss  of  depravity. 

Deep  politics  -  “the  abyss  of  depravity”  -  flourishes  whenever  national 
sovereignty  shrinks  and  private  forces  emerge  to  subordinate  public  power.  This 
process  accelerates  with  “the  move  toward  larger  sovereign  political  conglom¬ 
erates”  exemplified  by  the  history  of  the  United  States,  though  it  may  also  result 
from  shrinkage  and  demolition  of  national  boundaries  as  in  the  case  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  result  is  a  strange  alliance  between  the  mob  and 
government  aimed  at  protecting  the  interests  of  corporations  and  the  rich  “who 
prefer[  ]  endemic  corruption  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  against  themselves” 
(Scott,  1993a,  pp.  xxii,  xiv).  Deep  politics  depends  on  psychological  repression, 
the  reluctance  of  many  to  accept  that  irrational  and  contingent  forces  have  an 
enormous  field  of  play  within  the  state. 

The  deep  political  system  erupts  and  becomes  visible  in  times  of  crisis,  when 
structural  shifts  are  occurring  in  the  U.S.  elite  system.  Though  possible  exposure 
is  dangerous  for  ruling  groups,  as  in  the  Kennedy  shooting  or  Iran-Contra,  the 
stakes  are  high  enough  to  justify  the  risk. 

If  human  agency  and  history  are  critical  to  Scott's  argument,  so  too  are  the 
factors  of  irrationality  and  accident  emphasized  by  the  political  economy  of 
evil.  Scott  (1993a,  p.  16)  quarrels  with  Marxist  and  mainstream  models  that 
omit  these  four  vital  determinants  of  human  affairs. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  a  competition  between  paradigms  of  how  politics  works.  One  is 
the  establishment  paradigm,  codified  in  textbooks  and  taught  in  universities  as  “political 
science,”  whether  pluralist  or  Marxist;  this  sees  politics  as  a  system  of  overtly  identified 
interactive  forces,  and  offers  an  inclusive  chart  of  political  behavior  in  which,  for  example, 
there  is  no  room  for  assassinations. 
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Notoriously,  Machiavelli  (1979,  p.  357)  insisted  on  the  prominence  of 
conspiracy  and  assassination  in  politics.  “More  princes  have  lost  their  lives 
and  positions  through  them  than  through  open  war.”  Contemporary  resistance 
to  theorizing  assassinations  and  other  forms  of  irrationality,  arises  from  under¬ 
estimation  of  human  agency  in  the  hyperstructural  political  science  model 
of  politics.  Dealey  Plaza  is  hardly  an  exceptional  case.  Recent  history  is 
studded  with  high  profile  political  killings  reminiscent  of  the  tumultuous  Roman 
experience  chronicled  by  the  Italian  political  theorist.  The  1960s  assassinations 
(Ben  Barka,  Martin  Luther  King,  Medger  Evers,  Malcolm  X,  Bobby  Kennedy, 
and  many  others)  offer  a  sensational  epic  of  blood.  Many  political  murders 
followed,  including  (to  name  only  a  few)  Chilean  President  Salvadore  Allende’s 
death  on  September  11,  1973;  the  brutal  1977  killing  of  South  African  political 
activist  Steve  Biko;  Indira  Ghandi's  1984  execution  by  her  Sikh  bodyguards; 
the  murder  in  1986  of  Swedish  Prime  Minister  Olaf  Palme;  the  twin  1992 
Mafia  bombings  that  killed  Giovanni  Falcone  and  Paolo  Borsellino;  the  shooting 
of  Israeli  leader  Yitzhak  Rabin  in  1995  and  the  1994  killing  of  Luis 
Donaldo  Colosio,  presidential  candidate  of  Mexico’s  then-ruling  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRI). 

In  Scott’s  (1993a,  p.  313)  perspective,  Kennedy’s  death  helped  weaken  U.S. 
democratic  institutions.  Each  manifestation  of  deep  politics,  from  the  1950s  Red 
Scare  to  Iran-Contra,  revealed  that  “the  real  power  centers  [are]  institutions 
like  the  CIA  or  the  National  Security  Council,  which  the  Constitution  never 
contemplated  and  arguably  cannot  survive.” 


VI.  THE  CARLYLE  GROUP  AND  SBG 


Samuel  Huntington’s  (1996)  black  and  white  portrait  of  world  struggle  between 
militant  Islam  and  the  West  ignored  common  histories  and  socioeconomic  struc¬ 
tures  that  bind  his  presumed  antagonists.  Perhaps  most  salient  here  are  the 
shared  interests  of  Osama  bin  Laden’s  family  and  those  of  the  Bush  clan,  united 
until  recently  in  the  Carlyle  group,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  military  contrac¬ 
tors.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Golden,  Bandler  &  Walker,  2001)  reported  that 
through  its  investments  in  the  Carlyle  Group, 

and  its  ties  to  Saudi  royalty,  the  bin  Laden  family  has  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
biggest  names  in  the  Republican  Party.  In  recent  years,  former  President  Bush,  ex-Secretary 
of  State  James  Baker  and  ex-Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  Carlucci  have  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  bin  Laden  family’s  headquarters  in  Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia.  Mr.  Bush  makes  speeches 
on  behalf  of  Carlyle  Group  and  is  senior  adviser  to  its  Asian  Partners  fund,  while  Mr.  Baker 
is  its  senior  counselor.  Mr.  Carlucci  is  the  group’s  chairman. 
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1  The  Journal  opined  that  President's  Bush’s  war  on  terror  would  be  especially 

2  profitable  for  the  Carlyle  Group  and  hence  for  the  bin  Laden  family. 

3  According  to  a  special  Fortune  (Warner,  2002)  investigation,  which  insists 

4  that  most  conspiracy  theories  about  the  firm  “are  amusingly  overblown,”  the 

5  Carlyle  Group  raised  a  total  of  $14  billion  from  investors  in  the  last  half-decade. 

6  “Not  counting  the  standard  20%  cut  that  goes  to  Carlyle’s  partners  and  managing 

7  directors,  the  firm’s  average  annual  rate  of  return  has  been  36%. ”  By  coinci- 

8  dence,  Shafig  bin  Laden  “one  of  Osama’s  many  brothers  and  a  Carlyle  investor, 

9  was  in  attendance  at  a  Carlyle  meeting  in  a  Washington  hotel  on  that  infamous 

10  day.”  Given  its  lucrative  connections  with  luminaries  such  as  U.S.  Secretary  of 

11  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Fortune  wondered  whether  Carlyle  has  “stepped 

12  over  the  line  into  an  ethical  twilight  zone  in  which  the  public  trust  is  broken.” 

13  Marx’s  (Marx,  1976,  p.  926)  famous  comment  may  aptly  describe  the  Group's 

14  activities.  “If  money,  according  to  Augier,  ‘comes  into  the  world  with  a 

15  congenital  blood-stain  on  one  cheek,’  capital  comes  dripping  from  head  to  toe, 

16  from  every  pore,  with  blood  and  dirt.”6 

17  Bin  Laden  and  Bush  interests  go  beyond  the  Carlyle  Group.  After  the  death 

18  of  Osama  bin  Laden’s  father  in  a  1967  plane  crash,  his  elder  brother  Salem 

19  took  over  the  family  business,  now  called  Saudi  Binladin  Group  (SBG).  In  1976 

20  Salem  arranged  a  profitable  connection  with  Houston  magnate  James  Bath,  a 

21  close  friend  of  George  W.  Bush,  whose  father  was  Director  of  the  CIA  and 

22  about  to  be  vice  presidential  running  mate  of  Ronald  Reagan  (Bergen,  2002, 

23  p.  49).  The  bin  Laden’s  were  not  the  Bush  family’s  only  Saudi  friends. 

24  As  CIA  chief  Bush  Sr.  “helped  to  strengthen  ties  between  the  CIA  and  Saudi 

25  intelligence,”  a  spy  outfit  with  intimate  connections  to  the  fraudulent  Bank  of 

26  Credit  and  Commerce  International,  later  a  major  funder  of  the  Afghan  jihad 

27  (Truell  &  Gurwin,  1992,  p.  130).  Like  his  father,  Salem  bin  Laden  died  in  an 

28  airplane  crash  (in  San  Antonio  Texas  in  1988),  but  Salem’s  death  did  not  prevent 

29  family  members  from  maintaining  ties  with  America.  “Several  have  resided  in 

30  the  country  (although  they  fled  within  days  of  the  September  1 1  attack)” 

31  (Bergen,  2002,  p.  49). 

32  The  $5  billion  Saudi  Binladin  Group  works  closely  with  the  Americans  in 

33  Saudi  Arabia,  and  in  the  1990s  helped  construct  Saudi-financed  U.S.  military 

34  installations  in  the  desert  kingdom  worth  over  $200  billion  (Armstrong,  1993). 

35  Binladin  Group  repaired  or  replaced  U.S.  facilities  destroyed  by  terrorist  attacks, 

36  including  black  sheep  Osama  bin  Laden’s  bombing  of  the  Khobar  Towers 

37  military  complex  in  Dharan,  Saudi  Arabia  (Golden  et  al.,  2001).  As  if  to  snub 

38  Huntington’s  “clash  of  civilizations”  thesis,  American  planners  later  used 

39  this  SBG  installation  to  “coordinate [  ]  airstrikes  against  bin  Laden’s  Afghan 

40  hideouts”  (Bergen,  2002,  p.  50).  In  another  turn  of  the  screw,  many  of  these 
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1  high-tech  Afghan  cave  complexes  were  built  by  Osama  bin  Laden  himself  in 

2  the  1980s  as  joint  projects  with  SBG. 

3 

5  VII.  FREE  ELECTRONS  OF  JIHAD 

6 

Spreading  rapidly  across  the  Islamic  world  since  the  1970s,  and  nourished  by 

8  Saudi  petrodollars,  the  Islamist  ideology  of  al  Qaeda,  Egypt’s  Islamic  Jihad 

9  and  Saudi  Arabia’s  Wahhabi  movement,  relies  heavily  on  medieval  and  pre- 

10  modern  Islamic  revivalism,  which  urged  religious  war  against  fellow  Muslims 

11  “according  to  the  Quranic  mandate  to  ‘command  the  good  and  forbid  evil’  ” 

12  (Esposito,  2002,  pp.  42,  108).  Early  Islamic  movements  believed  in  the  inter- 

13  connectedness  of  religion,  state  and  society  -  a  key  aspect  of  modern  political 

14  Islam.  In  the  Islamist  view,  evil  amounts  to  whatever  violates  its  “puritanical, 

15  militant  mentality,”  including  television,  music,  unveiled  women,  and  the 

16  religious  productions  of  other  faiths.  Thus  the  Taliban,  under  Saudi  influence, 

17  detonated  Buddhist  shrines  in  Afghanistan.  Similarly,  Saudi-assisted  Islamist  terror 

18  groups  destroyed  “historic  mosques,  libraries,  Quran  schools,  and  cemeteries  in 

19  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  because  their  Ottoman  architecture,  decorations,  frescoes,  and 

20  tombstones  did  not  conform  to  Wahhabi  iconoclastic  aesthetics  that  regard  statues, 

21  tombstones,  or  artwork  with  human  representations  as  idolatry  and  polytheism.” 

22  Saudi  Arabia’s  Wahhabi  version  of  Sunni  Islam,  founded  in  the  eighteenth 

23  century,  opposes  secular  Arab  nationalism  and  communism.  It  has  little 

24  disagreement  with  Western  capitalism  (Amin,  2001,  p.  3).  Nor  does  Wahhabism 

25  eschew  advanced  technology,  unless  it  poses  a  security  threat  (Esposito,  2002, 

26  p.  109). 

27  From  the  1970s  onwards,  Saudi  leaders  forged  alliances  with  non-Wahhabi 

28  sectors  of  radical  Sunni  Islam,  such  as  Egypt’s  Islamic  Jihad,  the  Palestinian 

29  group  Hamas,  and  Islamic  opposition  movements  in  Russia,  the  Caucasus, 

30  Chechnya,  Dagestan  and  Central  Asia.  Abhoring  the  Shiite  form  of  Islam 

31  practiced  by  geostrategic  rival  Iran,  Saudi  foreign  policy  makers  specifically 

32  targeted  Iran  and  its  political  allies  in  Lebanon,  Shiite  Hizbollah. 

33  Militant  Islam  has  its  roots  not  only  in  cash-rich  Saudi  Wahhabism  but  also 

34  social  and  community  service  movements  like  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  of  Egypt 

35  and  Algeria’s  Islamic  Salvation  Front.  Palestine’s  Hamas  provides  a  wide  range 

36  of  similar  assistance,  in  the  absence  of  a  Palestinian  state  capable  of  adequately 

37  serving  its  citizens.  Across  the  Muslim  world,  radical  Islamic  community  efforts 

38  compelled  loyalty  from  the  poor  as  well  as  from  an  alienated  middle  class. 

39  The  influence  of  radical  Islam  exploded  during  the  decade-long  holy  war 

40  against  the  USSR  in  Afghanistan,  financed  largely  by  Saudi  Arabia.  “In  the 
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1  eyes  of  the  Saudi  establishment  .  .  .  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Afghan  jihad  offered 

2  a  chance  to  enroll  potential  troublemakers,  divert  them  from  the  struggle  against 

3  the  powers  that  be  in  the  Muslim  world  and  their  American  allies,  and  above 

4  all  keep  them  away  from  the  subversive  influence  of  Iran”  (Kepel,  2002,  p. 

5  315).  After  toppling  the  Russian-backed  Kabul  regime  in  1992,  thousands  of 

6  holy  warriors  dispersed,  spreading  Islamist  ideology  to  every  corner  of  the 

7  Muslim  world. 

8  These  “free  electrons  of  jihad,”  according  to  Gilles  Kepel’ s  (2002,  pp. 

9  219-220)  study  of  the  rise  of  political  Islam,  subscribe  to  a  radicalized  version 

10  of  Wahhabism  called  “jihadist-salahsm.”  This  is  a  religious  ideology,  composed 

11  in  magnificent  isolation  from  actual  political  communities  or  social  groups, 

12  “whose  hist  doctrinal  principle  was  to  rationalize  the  existence  and  behavior 

13  of  militants.”  Adherents  of  the  faith  such  as  bin  Laden  combine  respect  for 

14  literal  interpretation  of  sacred  texts  “with  an  absolute  commitment  to  jihad”  and 

15  hatred  for  America  “perceived  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  faith.”  They 

16  constructed  a  form  of  thought  uniquely  comfortable  with  the  smuggler  hefdom 

17  or  terrorist  encampment,  a  nightmare  version  of  Karl  Mannheim’s  free-floating 

18  intellectuals.  Islamist  fanatics,  bred  in  the  Afghan  wars,  “constituted  a  kind  of 

19  demobilized  army  of  several  thousand  seasoned  warriors,  all  without  passports, 

20  in  search  of  a  place  to  fight  or  hide.  As  combatants  they  were  ready  to  serve 

21  anyone  willing  to  fund  them  and  help  them  travel  from  one  place  to  another 

22  around  the  globe”  (Kepel,  2002,  p.  300). 

23  Osama  bin  Laden  contributed  a  geopolitical  gloss  to  Islamist  thought  (Kepel, 

24  2002,  pp.  315-319).  Invoking  his  sometime  teacher  and  theorist  of  the  Afghan 

25  jihad,  Palestinian  professor  Abdallah  Azzam,  bin  Laden  argued  in  1996  that  the 

26  key  areas  for  Islamist  liberation  are  Palestine  under  the  heel  of  U.S. -supported 

27  Israel,  and  the  holy  land  of  Saudi  Arabia,  ruled  by  the  corrupt  al-Saud  regime, 

28  and  occupied  (since  1990)  by  U.S.  troops.  Azzam  was  “mysteriously  assassi- 

29  nated”  in  1989,  the  year  of  the  Soviet  defeat,  and  shortly  after  he  had  broken 

30  with  bin  Laden,  perhaps  because  the  latter  had  wider  ambitions  for  jihad  than 

31  his  erstwhile  teacher. 

32  Bin  Laden’s  fiery  critique  of  the  House  of  Saud  was  supposedly  fueled  by 

33  the  events  of  August  7,  1990,  a  year  after  Azzam’ s  murder,  when  540,000 

34  troops  were  stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia  (Mackey,  2002,  p.  19). 

35  The  Gulf  War  split  the  Islamist  movement  and  may  have  done  permanent 

36  damage  to  Saudi  Arabia’s  conservative  Wahhabism.  Islamist  ideology  amounts 

37  to  a  reactionary  thrust  for  power  hardly  justified  by  social  or  theological  critique, 

38  guaranteed  by  ethnic  and  religious  exclusion,  and  resting  on  oppressive  violence 

39  against  women  and  those  who  stray  from  the  faith  (Amin,  2001).  After  a  thirty 

40  year  run,  its  “violent  and  corrupt  political  traditions”  (Kepel,  2002,  pp.  374, 
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1  219)  may  now  have  limited  appeal  in  the  Muslim  world.  A  veneer  of  anti- 

2  Americanism  masks  political  Islam’s  partnership  with  market  liberalism,  and 

3  its  accommodation  with  organized  crime  and  intelligence  agencies  of  the  U.S. 

4  and  its  partners.  Islamists  “constitute []  a  pool  of  manpower  that  could  be  used 

5  by  the  secret  services  of  a  number  of  states  who  might  find  it  opportune  to 

6  manipulate  unattached  extremist  militants.” 

7 

8  VIII.  THE  U.S.,  BCCI,  AND  THE  AFGHAN  JIHAD 

9 

10  Osama  bin  Laden,  and  others  who  might  have  been  involved  in  September  11, 

1 1  are  complicated,  human  personalities,  but  mostly  they  are  a  symbol  of  ingenious 

12  and  bountiful  capacities  possessed  by  American  and  allied  secret  service  estab- 

13  lishments  that  created  them.  The  notorious  Afghan  jihad,  and  the  holy  warriors 

14  or  Mujaheddin,  along  with  the  religious  schools  or  madrassas  that  dot  Pakistan 

15  and  the  Middle  East,  are  certainly  homegrown.  But  they  prospered  mightily 

16  under  the  CIA  and  its  Saudi  Arabian  and  Pakistani  intelligence  allies,  which 

17  in  their  effort  to  defeat  Soviet  invaders  in  Afghanistan  between  1979  and 

18  1989,  lavishly  funded  “an  army  of  Muslim  zealots”  and  supplied  a  sophisticated 

19  flotilla  of  propagandists  and  expert  advisors  on  terror  and  assassination.  Trade 

20  in  opium  and  heroin,  with  money  laundering  services  provided  by  the  murky 

21  CIA-connected  Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce  International  (BCCI),  funneled 

22  additional  billions  to  holy  warriors  (Cooley,  2001,  pp.  5,  23). 

23  Inflammatory  Islamist  school  texts,  printed  in  the  United  States  and  shipped 

24  to  Afghanistan,  assisted  the  effort  to  defeat  the  Russians  (Stephens  &  Ottaway, 

25  2002)  “The  primers,  which  were  filled  with  talk  of  jihad  and  featured  draw- 

26  ings  of  guns,  bullets,  soldiers  and  mines,  have  served  since  then  fi.e.  since  the 

27  violent  destruction  of  the  Afghan  socialist  government  in  1992]  as  the  .  .  .  school 

28  system's  core  curriculum.  Even  the  Taliban  used  the  American-produced 

29  books  .  .  Versions  of  these  U.S. -printed  pamphlets  continue  to  flow  into  the 

30  country,  where  they  are  distributed  by  U.S.  troops. 

31  In  cooperation  with  Pakistan’s  Interservices  Intelligence  (ISI)  and  Saudi 

32  Arabia’s  General  Intelligence  Service  (SOR),  the  CIA  trained  “more  than  50,000 

33  Muslim  mercenaries”,  and  tapped  Osama  bin  Laden,  offspring  of  a  fabulously 

34  wealthy  Yemeni  contracting  family,  for  a  leading  role  (Cooley,  2001,  pp.  4, 

35  23).  The  ISI  desired  a  Saudi  royal  to  spearhead  the  so-called  “Arab  Afghans” 

36  -  the  Saudi  Arabian  contingent  in  Afghanistan  -  and  demonstrate  the  Arabian 

37  kingdom’s  commitment  to  the  Muslim  anti-Soviet  crusade  None,  however, 

38  qualified  for,  or  desired,  the  rough  assignment  in  Afghanistan.  “Bin  Laden, 

39  although  not  a  royal,  was  close  enough  to  the  royals  and  certainly  wealthy 

40  enough  to  lead  the  Saudi  contingent”  (Rashid,  2001,  p.  121).  Using  U.S.  Army 
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1  Special  Forces  personnel  and  the  Navy  SEALS  (Sea/Air/Land/Commando 

2  teams),  both  veterans  of  paramilitary  operations  in  Indo-China,  the  CIA  “would 

3  train  a  huge  mercenary  army;  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  in  American  military 

4  history.”  This  legion  of  salaried  fanatics  and  thugs  offered  an  early  glimpse  of 

5  September  in  New  York  and  Washington. 

6 

7  Virtually  all  would  be  Muslims.  They  would  fervently  believe  God  had  commanded  them 

g  to  fight  His  enemies,  the  Godless  Communists  and  foreign  Russian  invaders.  Their  earthly 

rewards  would  be  glory  and  generous  pay.  For  those  who  died  as  martyrs  rewards  would 
^  be  in  heaven  (Cooley,  2001,  p.  23). 

10 

11  The  Carter  administration  launched  support  for  Pakistan,  which  felt  threatened 

12  by  the  pro-Soviet  government  installed  in  Kabul  in  1978.  “The  Reagan  admin- 

13  istration  was  much  more  generous,  seeing  a  chance  to  fight  the  Soviet  ‘evil 

14  empire’  by  aiding  Pakistan  as  well  as  the  Mujaheddin  rebels  in  Afghanistan.” 

15  Reagan’s  CIA  chief,  William  Casey,  enjoyed  especially  close  relations  with 

16  Pakistan’s  General  Zia,  and  Saudi  intelligence  chief.  Prince  Turki  bin  Faisal,  a 

12  BCCI  shareholder  who  “distributed  more  than  $1  billion  in  cash  to  Afghan 

18  guerillas  during  the  late  1980s.”  The  BCCI  helped  transfer  funds  from  the  CIA 

19  and  the  National  Security  Council  “to  supply  arms  discretely  to  allies  like  the 

20  Mujaheddin”  (Truell  et  al„  1992,  pp.  132-133). 

21  Casey’s  CIA  stickhandled  a  series  of  astonishing  moves  that  wrecked  the 

22  Soviet  offensive  in  Afghanistan.  Together  with  Pakistan’s  ISI  and  the  Saudi 

23  General  Intelligence  Service,  the  CIA  lavishly  funded  the  most  radical 

24  Mujaheddin  groups,  led  by  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar  and  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud. 

25  Pakistan  figured  these  heavily-armed,  heroin-dealing  Islamists  would  destroy 

26  the  age-old  religious  accommodation  that  marked  Afghanistan,  and  terminate 

27  Kabul’s  chances  for  uniting  the  country’s  disparate  groups.  The  extremists 

28  would  be  useful  also  to  attack  the  USSR’s  soft  southern  underbelly  in  Central 

29  Asia,  the  Muslim  Soviet  republics  of  Tajikistan  and  Uzbekistan  (Rashid,  2001, 

30  p.  129). 

31  Casey  stepped  up  the  war  in  1986  by  persuading  “the  U.S.  Congress  to 

32  provide  the  Mujaheddin  with  American-made  Stinger  anti-aircraft  missiles 

33  to  shoot  down  Soviet  planes  and  provide  U.S.  advisers  to  train  the  guerillas. 

34  Until  then  no  U.S. -made  weapons  or  personnel  had  been  used  directly  in  the 

35  war  effort”  (Rashid,  2001,  p.  129). 

36  Casey  and  President  Reagan  may  have  taken  the  advice  of  French  intelligence 

37  supremo  Count  Alexandre  de  Marenches,  who  recommended  that  the  Americans 

38  supply  cheap  drugs  to  the  Soviets.  According  to  the  French  superspy,  Reagan 

39  secretly  ordered  that  drugs  seized  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  should  be 

40  diverted  to  Afghanistan  and  supplied  to  invading  Russian  forces.  Black 
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1  operations  would  include  false  editions  of  “Russian  newspapers,  with  demoral- 

2  izing  articles  and  exhortations  to  desert  the  Red  Army”  (Cooley,  2001,  p.  129). 

3  Large  quantities  of  hashish,  opium,  and  heroin  showed  up  in  Kabul  “all  made 

4  easy  for  the  Soviet  personnel  to  buy  for  nominal  prices  or  ‘find’  as  free  gifts.” 

5  Casey  joined  Pakistan’s  ISI  in  encouraging  radical  Muslims  from  across  the 

6  globe  “to  come  to  Pakistan  and  fight  with  the  Afghan  Mujaheddin”  (Rashid, 
2001,  p.  129).  Pakistan  and  the  U.S.  government  made  visas  easy  to  obtain 

8  by  Muslim  radicals.  Embassies  fielded  welcome  committees  for  tired  Islamist 

9  travelers.  Militants  were  housed  and  trained  and  “encouraged  to  join  the 

10  Mujaheddin  groups,  usually  [Hekmatyar’s]  Hizb-e-Islami.  The  money  was  good. 

11  “[A]  full  time  fighter’s  pay  .  .  .  could  range  from  $100  to  as  much  as  $300  a 

12  month;  sometimes  considerably  more  for  commanders  and  their  deputies.  For 

13  the  majority  of  young  Afghanis,  Pakistanis,  Algerians,  Egyptians,  Filipinos  and 

14  others,  these  were  huge  sums”  (Cooley,  2001,  p.  108). 

15  Drug  smuggling  to  provide  weapons  for  the  Afghan  holy  warriors,  facilitated 

16  by  ISI  and  the  CIA  (Rashid,  2001,  p.  121)  flooded  the  U.S.  with  heroin,  imported 

17  from  Afghanistan  by  the  Corsican  Mafia  in  an  operation  labeled,  the  Pizza 

18  Connection  (Cooley,  2001,  p.  133).  By  late  1980  Afghanistan  supplied  the  U.S. 

19  with  60%  of  its  heroin  (McCoy,  1991,  p.  439). 

20  Casey  secretly  engineered  “an  exemption,  sparing  the  CIA  from  a  legal 

21  requirement  to  report  drug  smuggling  by  CIA  officers,  agents  or  other  ‘assets.’” 

22  A  few  months  later,  in  June  1982,  Nancy  Reagan,  the  First  Lady,  began 

23  her  own  crusade,  “Just  Say  No  to  Drugs.”  Pay  for  the  Afghan  rebels,  as  for 

24  the  Nicaraguan  Contras,  was  arranged  by  the  CIA  and  ISI  with  drug  money 

25  laundered  by  the  giant  Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce  International,  founded  in 

26  1  972  by  Pakistani  financier  Agha  Hasan  Abedi  (Cooley,  2001,  p.  134;  Beaty 

27  &  Gwynne,  1993,  pp.  304-315). 

28  Governments  across  the  globe  were  aware  of  BCCI’s  noxious  drugs  and 

29  weapons  deals,  but  the  rogue  bank,  which  benefited  from  feckless  auditing  by 

30  Price  Waterhouse,  was  never  prosecuted.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  BCCI, 

31  and  its  founder  Abedi,  were  creations  of  the  CIA,  which  may  have  concealed 

32  BCCI’s  trickery  and  spent  the  stolen  money  (Truell  et  al.,  1992,  p.  432). 

33  Conditions  for  the  Afghan  jihad  and  its  horrific  consequences  were  prepared 

34  by  a  14  year  communist  interregnum  that  followed  the  1978  overthrow  of 

35  President  Daoud  Khan,  the  last  member  of  the  Durrani  dynasty  that  ruled 

36  Afghanistan  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

37  Following  sections  explore  the  turbulent  history  that  led  to  the  1992  victory 

38  of  the  Mujaheddin  and  the  arrival  of  the  Taliban  in  1994.  The  malignant  deep 

39  political  influence  of  the  two  superpowers  and  their  allies  destroyed  government 

40  and  civil  society  in  Afghanistan. 
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IX.  CHAOS  IN  AFGHANISTAN 

A.  Daoud  and  the  Communists,  1973-1975 


Perhaps  dazzled  by  gold  and  red  stars  on  his  Soviet  Marshal’s  uniform, 
Moscow’s  military  chief  Dmitri  Ustinov  promised  in  December  1979  that  “a 
limited  contingent”  of  the  Red  Army  ‘‘will  remain  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half 
in  Afghanistan  until  full  stabilization  is  achieved”  (Lourie,  2002,  p.  301).  Soviet 
dissident  Andrei  Sakharov  called  the  Russian  invasion  “expansionism,”  a  state¬ 
ment  for  which  the  world-famous  nuclear  physicist  and  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  was  exiled  and  tortured.  But  the  brutal  and  reckless  Soviet  attack, 
suddenly  ordered  by  the  Politburo  on  Christmas  Eve  1979,  had  its  own  deep 
political  rationale. 

Daoud  Khan  overthrew  his  first  cousin  King  Zahir  Shah  in  1973  during  an 
economic  depression  caused  by  reductions  in  foreign  aid  and  unfair  trade  terms 
with  Afghanistan’s  biggest  market,  the  Soviet  Union.  Unrest  in  the  universities 
brought  support  for  leftists  Nur  Mohammed  Taraki,  Babrak  Karmal  and 
Hahzullah  Amin,  all  of  whom  “were  to  be  future  Presidents  of  Afghanistan” 
(Ewans,  2002,  p.  122). 

Taraki  founded  the  Peoples  Democratic  Party  of  Afghanistan  (PDPA)  and 
three  years  later,  in  1968,  the  radical  journal  Khalq.  After  falling  out  with 
the  Khalq  faction,  Babrak  Karmal  started  his  own  group  called  Parcham.  The 
Parcham  party  had  working  relations  with  King  Zahir  before  his  fall. 

Taraki ’s  Khalq  faction  belonged  to  the  Ghilzai  Pashtuns  from  the  east.  Khalq 
dominated  the  police  and  the  officer  corps,  “and  was  more  purely  Pashtun,  with 
a  particular  accent  on  its  rural,  more  ‘proletarian’  origins”  (Griffin,  2001,  pp. 
18-19).  Married  into  the  royal  Mohammedzai  branch  of  the  Durrani  Pashtuns, 
Karmal  hailed  from  Kabul.  Unlike  Khalq,  his  Parcham  group  was  broad-based 
and  thoroughly  urbanized. 


B.  Daoud  Spurns  the  Soviets,  1975-1978 


At  first  welcomed,  communists  found  themselves  frozen  out  of  Daoud' s 
government.  After  an  abortive  1975  coup  attempt,  supported  by  Pakistan,  Daoud 
confronted  Islamist  leaders  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar,  Burhanuddin  Rabbani 
(who  each  fled  to  Pakistan)  and  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud.  These  highly  educated 
Muslim  radicals  shared  the  same  urban  and  university  base  as  their  communist 
opposition. 
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1  Kabul  angered  Pakistan  by  reviving  the  Pashtunistan  issue,  an  old  argument 

2  regarding  Pakistan’s  North  West  Frontier  Province,  coveted  by  Afghanistan, 

3  which  Britain  had  handed  to  Islamabad  in  1947.  Fixed  by  the  British  in  1892, 

4  the  Durand  line  separating  Afghanistan  from  British  India,  divided  the  Pashtun 

5  tribal  area  in  two.  (The  North  West  Province  is  now  patrolled  by  U.S.  troops 

6  hoping  to  flush  out  bin  Laden.) 

Moscow  resented  Daoud’s  1975  sidelining  of  its  preferred  Afghan  communist, 

8  Parchum  head  Babrak  Karmal.  A  year  later  Daoud  limited  the  number  of  Russian 

9  advisors  and  turned  to  Egypt  and  India  for  military  training.  The  Afghan  president 

10  opened  negotiations  with  U.S.  allies  Iran  and  the  newly  oil-rich  Gulf  states.  He 

1 1  showed  interest  in  reconciliating  with  Pakistan,  now  a  partner  with  China. 

12  Before  the  1970s,  when  assistance  programs  were  stripped,  the  Soviets  and 

13  Americans  vied  with  one  another  for  the  most  generous  Afghan  aid  package, 

14  so  that  the  country  “became  a  peaceful  battleground  of  the  Cold  War”  (Magnus 

15  &  Naby,  2002,  p.  62).  Foreign  funding  was  substantial,  amounting  to  almost 

16  half  of  state  revenue  (Rashid,  2001,  p.  13). 

17  Seeking  to  justify  Soviet  support  for  Afghanistan  in  the  1950s,  former  Soviet 

18  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  struck  a  prophetic  note.  “The  amount  of  money  we 

19  spent  in  gratuitous  assistance  to  Afghanistan,”  he  wrote,  “is  a  drop  in  the  ocean 

20  compared  to  the  price  we  would  have  to  pay  in  order  to  counter  the  threat  of 

21  an  American  military  base  on  Afghan  territory.  Think  of  the  capital  we  would 

22  have  to  lay  out  to  finance  the  deployment  of  our  own  military  might  along  our 

23  side  of  the  Afghan  border,  and  it  would  have  been  an  expense  that  would  have 

24  sucked  the  blood  of  our  people  without  augmenting  our  means  of  production 

25  one  whit”  (Krushchev,  1970,  pp.  561-562). 

26  On  a  visit  to  Moscow  in  April  1977,  Daoud  walked  out  in  the  middle  of  a 

27  harangue  by  Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev,  who  “warned  .  .  .  that 

28  Afghanistan  was  allowing  too  many  foreign  specialists,  some  from  member 

29  states  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  even  in  northern 

30  Afghanistan,  an  action  not  sanctioned  by  past  Afghan  governments.  He  claimed 

31  that  these  foreign  experts  were  mere  imperialist  spies”  (Ewans,  2002,  p.  133). 

32  The  die  may  have  been  cast  for  Daoud. 

33  Following  the  April  17,  1978  assassination  of  a  PDPA  militant,  and  subse- 

34  quent  rioting  at  the  U.S.  embassy  by  angry  crowds  who  blamed  the  CIA,  a 

35  frightened  Daoud  arrested  the  entire  PDPA  organization.  Rival  communist 

36  factions,  the  Khalq  and  Parcham,  had  reconciled  a  year  earlier  (with  Soviet 

37  prompting)  and  now  found  themselves  together  in  prison.  On  April  27  Afghan 

38  airplanes  bombed  the  royal  palace,  toppling  the  regime.  Daoud,  his  entire 

39  extended  family  (including  women  and  children)  “and  the  Presidential 

40  Bodyguard  were  all  massacred”  (Rashid,  2001,  p.  13). 
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1  C.  Communist  Self-Criticism  in  Kabul,  1978-1979 

2 

3  Following  the  April  military  coup,  civilian  communists  quickly  took  over, 

4  declaring  a  social  revolution.  Taraki  became  President  and  Prime  Minister  of 

5  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Afghanistan.  Taraki’s  Khalq  viciously  attacked  the 

6  Parcham  faction,  arresting,  torturing  and  killing  communist  political  rivals.  The 

7  President  implemented  a  program  of  rapid  change  which  included  land  reform; 

8  abolition  of  usury  and  bride  price;  an  end  to  gender  discrimination  in  education, 

9  and  compulsory  use  of  the  Russian  language.  Conservative  mullahs  rebelled  in  the 

10  countryside;  mass  arrests  and  executions  became  common  (Ewans,  2002,  p.  142). 

11  An  uprising  in  Herat  in  March  1979  exposed  government  officials,  and  Soviet 

12  advisors  and  their  families  to  the  wrath  of  the  populace.  Hundreds  of  Russians, 

13  including  women  and  children,  were  killed,  their  bodies  placed  on  spikes  and 

14  paraded  through  the  city.  “Moscow,  fearing  copycat  uprisings  in  other  Afghan 

15  cities,”  reports  Ahmed  Rashid  (2001,  p.  37),  “sent  300  tanks  from  Soviet 

16  Turkmenistan  to  crush  the  revolt  and  began  to  bomb  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 

17  the  world  indiscriminately.  Fifteen  years  later,  large  tracts  of  the  city  still  looked 

18  like  a  lunar  landscape  with  rubble  stretching  to  the  horizon.  More  than  20,000 

19  Heratis  were  killed  during  the  next  few  days.” 

20  Hafizullah  Amin  nudged  Taraki  out  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  office,  appointing 

21  his  own  nephew  head  of  the  security  service.  The  Soviets  suspected  Amin, 

22  perhaps  responsible  for  the  most  provocative  aspects  of  the  disastrous  govern- 

23  ment  reform  program,  of  being  a  U.S.  agent  (Cooley,  2001,  p.  13).  Amin  was 

24  friendly  with  the  American  embassy  in  Kabul;  while  at  university  during  the 

25  1  960s  he  was  trained  by  American  experts  (Magnus  et  al.,  2002,  p.  106).  In 

26  September  1979  Soviet  officials  advised  Taraki  to  eliminate  his  Prime  Minister. 

27  Warned  of  the  plot,  Amin  survived  a  September  14  Palace  ambush,  and  returned 

28  to  murder  the  hapless  Afghan  head  of  state.  Amin  made  himself  President  a 

29  few  days  later;  Kabul  announced  that  Taraki  had  left  for  medical  reasons. 

30  The  Soviet  Politburo  worried  that  Amin  would  deliver  Afghanistan  to  the 

31  Islamists,  already  being  armed  and  supported  by  Pakistan  and  the  U.S. -backed 

32  Gulf  states.  Claiming  that  “President  Karmal”  had  requested  assistance  (Karmal 

33  was  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time)  the  Red  Army  subdued  Kabul  on 

34  27  December  1979.  A  Speznatz  unit  (Soviet  Special  Forces)  butchered  President 

35  Amin  in  his  fortified  palace  at  Darulaman. 

36 

37  D.  “A  Criminal  Adventure”  1979-1989 

38 

39  Finally  grasping  power  in  Kabul,  the  Soviets  fulfilled  Khruschev’s  prophecy. 

40  Russia  would  bleed  on  the  desolate  battlefields  of  Afghanistan  and  its  means 
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of  production  would  wither  under  the  strain.  Khrushchev  did  not  dream  that 
the  price  would  include  the  fall  of  the  USSR  and  addiction  to  heroin  of  large 
numbers  of  Russians. 

The  anti-imperialist  credentials  of  the  USSR  died  with  President  Amin.  With 
two-thirds  of  the  country  occupied  by  its  enemies,  Babrak  Karmal’s  new  govern¬ 
ment  searched  for  legitimacy  while  sitting  atop  a  Soviet  tank. 

The  “bear  trap”  set  by  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  could  now  do  its  work  (Adkin  & 
Yousaf,  2001).  Six  months  before  Marshal  Ustinov  ordered  his  troops  into 
Afghanistan,  the  CIA  and  its  Pakistani  and  Gulf  allies  were  supplying  Islamists 
with  arms  and  money  (Bloom,  2002).  The  Soviet  invasion  was,  after  all,  a 
response  to  American  intervention.  Pakistan  was  for  years  arming  exiled 
Islamists  from  among  3  million  Afghan  refugees  in  camps  surrounding  Peshawar. 
They  returned  to  fight  the  Russians.  Everywhere  in  the  refugee  camps  there  was 
a  heady  mixture  of  guns,  money  and  heroin. 

The  Russians  employed  ruthless  forms  of  combat  some  of  which  are  increas¬ 
ingly  familiar  from  revelations  concerning  U.S.  actions  in  Afghanistan.  The  Red 
Army  depopulated  the  countryside  “by  attacking  civilians  in  the  villages  in 
which  they  lived”  (Ewans,  2002,  p.  153).  They  bombed  hospitals  and  schools. 
“They  sent  armoured  columns,  supported  by  artillery,  aircraft  and  helicopters, 
into  areas  where  the  mujahidin  might  be  present.  When  the  population  fled  into 
the  hills  to  escape  them,  they  employed  a  ‘scorched  earth'  policy,  destroying 
buildings,  animals,  crops  and  irrigation  systems,  and  killed  anyone  who  had 
been  left  behind.  When  they  departed,  they  left  booby  traps  .  .  .  Sometimes  they 
simply  carpet  bombed  villages  and  valleys.”  The  Russians  dropped  “butterfly- 
bombs,”  anti-personnel  mines  “meant  to  maim  rather  than  kill”  which  often 
looked  like  children’s  toys. 

In  1986  President  Gorbachev  announced  an  initial  withdrawal  of  Red  Army 
forces.  Karmal  was  replaced  in  1987  by  his  former  Pashtun  bodyguard 
Mohammed  Najibullah,  who  like  Karmal,  had  taken  refuge  nine  years  before 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  final  official  casualty  list  claimed  that  15,000  Soviet  soldiers  died  and 
37,000  were  wounded.  “The  true  numbers  were  possible  of  the  order  of  three 
times  those  figures”  (Ewans,  2002,  pp.  169-170).  But  Afghanistan’s  losses  were 
much  higher.  More  than  a  million  lost  their  lives.  Towns  and  cities  were  turned 
to  rubble;  the  countryside  was  strewn  with  landmines  and  other  unexploded 
bombs.  The  war  was  a  “criminal  adventure,”  remarked  Sakharov.  “And  that’s 
what  lies  upon  us  as  a  terrible  sin,  terrible  reproach.  We  must  cleanse  ourselves 
of  this  shame  that  lies  on  our  leadership.” 
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E.  Najibullah’s  End,  1989-96 

Soviet  troops  withdrew  from  Afghanistan  in  February  1989  but  the  pro-Soviet 
government  survived  until  April  1992.  The  besieged  leader  in  Kabul  succeeded 
in  “buying  the  support  of  disaffected  groups  among  the  Tajik,  Uzbek,  Turkmen, 
Hazara  and  Ismaili  minorities,  turning  them  into  ethnic  militias  to  fight  against 
their  former  comrades”  (Griffin,  2001,  pp.  2,  64). 

The  U.S.  may  have  kept  Najibullah  in  power  to  thwart  the  Pakistan-supported 
mujaheddin.  (Adkin  et  ah,  2001,  pp.  233-235).  President  Zia  and  1SI  head 
General  Akhtar,  both  keen  to  see  an  Islamist  Kabul,  died  in  a  mysterious  August 
1988  plane  crash  that  most  Pakistanis  believed  was  arranged  by  the  Americans 
(even  though  the  U.S.  ambassador  perished  along  with  Zia).  The  CIA’s  military 
assistance  dwindled  while  Najibullah' s  forces  inherited  the  gigantic  store  of 
military  equipment  abandoned  by  the  retreating  Red  Army. 

An  unusual  alliance  joined  General  Rashid  Dostum,  the  Uzbek  warlord,  and 
Ahmed  Shah  Massoud,  leader  of  the  Tajik  Jamiat-I-Islami  party,  and  brought 
about  Najibullah' s  fall  from  power.  Massoud  inserted  his  own  candidate, 
Professor  Burhannudin  Rabbani,  into  the  Presidential  palace  in  Kabul.  But 
Rabbani’s  term  was  not  auspicious.  He  failed  to  unite  warring  Mujaheddin 
factions,  including  those  of  Pashtun  commander  and  ISI  favorite  Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar,  Massoud  himself,  and  Shia  leader  (and  Iran’s  Afghan  stalking  horse) 
Abdul  Ali  Mazari.  In  the  battle  for  power,  Hekmatyar,  even  while  he  was  prime 
minister  of  Afghanistan,  daily  shelled  the  country’s  capital  from  1992  until  1995 
(Bergen,  2002,  p.  73). 

Najibullah  repaired  to  a  UN  compound  where  he  stayed  “in  pampered  impris¬ 
onment”  (Griffin,  2001,  p.  2)  until  28  September  1996,  when  the  ex-President's 
UN  protectors  abandoned  him  to  the  Taliban,  who  promptly  tortured  and  hanged 
him.  While  under  guard,  Najibullah  was  often  consulted  by  General  Fahim,  his 
former  secret  service  chief,  and  minister  of  security  under  the  new  government 
of  President  Rabbani.  A  man  with  obviously  gifted  political  instincts,  General 
Fahim  is  now  (August  2002)  security  chief  for  President  Hamid  Karzai. 

Najibullah’s  death  marked  the  final  gasp  of  traditional  moderation  in  inter¬ 
ethnic  and  religious  relations  in  “immensely  tolerant”  Afghanistan  (Rashid, 
2001,  pp.  83-83).  By  providing  a  foil  for  its  multiple  enemies,  the  government 
fostered  solidarity  in  the  countryside.  When  the  state  crumbled,  divisions  that 
festered  beneath  fragile  Mujaheddin  alliances  broke  into  open  civil  war.  Ahmed 
Rashid  (2001,  p.  83)  rehearses  the  grotesque  record  that  existed  even  before 
the  U.S.  campaign  of  2001  which  unleashed,  as  we  shall  see,  similar  evils. 
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1  “Masud's  massacre  of  the  Hazaras  in  Kabul  in  1995,  the  Hazaras’  massacre  of 

2  the  Taliban  in  Mazar  in  1997  and  the  Taliban  massacres  of  Hazaras  and  Uzbeks 

3  in  1998  has  no  precedent  in  Afghan  history  and  perhaps  has  irreparably  damaged 

4  the  fabric  of  the  country’s  national  and  religious  soul.” 

5 

6  X.  BHUTTO’S  TALIBAN  FOLLIES 

7 

8  The  Taliban,  led  by  Mullah  Mohammad  Omar,  suddenly  emerged  in  October 

9  1994,  and  its  fighters  eventually  drove  the  Rabbani  government  from  Kabul, 

10  liberating  much  of  Afghanistan  from  lawless  Mujaheddin  groups.  According  to 

1 1  legend,  Mullah  Omar  and  his  ethnic  Pushtun  holy  warriors  started  their  triumphal 

12  advance  by  riding  shotgun  for  a  Pakistani  transport  caravan  from  Islamabad 

13  destined  for  Turkmenistan.  The  Taliban  spontaneously  appeared  from  over  the 

14  border  in  Pakistan  and  gallantly  defended  the  marooned  convoy  from  attack  in 

15  Kandahar.  After  three  days  of  bitter  fighting  the  city  fell  to  the  new  rulers 

16  (Griffin,  2001,  p.  39). 

17  More  likely,  however,  the  Taliban  was  a  fabulously  successful  geopolitical 

18  creation  by  Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto’s  interior  minister.  General  Babar, 

19  who  dispatched  the  Islamabad  truck  convoy,  which  probably  was  filled  with 

20  hardened  Pakistani  troops  disguised  as  Mullah  Omar’s  Taliban  warriors  (Griffin, 

21  2001,  p.  37).  In  a  devilish  twist,  given  the  Taliban’s  misogynist  ethos,  Pakistan’s 

22  Harvard-educated  Bhutto  -  ‘‘whose  face  had  graced  the  covers  of  countless 

23  women’s  magazines  in  the  West  .  .  .  encouraged  a  movement  that  was  to 

24  imprison  Afghan  women  behind  their  veils”  (Kepel,  2002,  p.  226). 

25  Pakistan  had  had  enough  anarchy  in  what  was  fast  becoming  another  of  its 

26  provinces,  Afghanistan.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  “reopened  the  old 

27  trade  routes  between  Central  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean  that  had  been  blocked 

28  by  the  Russians  since  Czarist  times”  (Kepel,  2002,  p.  228).  But  fractious 

29  Mujaheddin  groups  monopolized  vital  truck  routes,  charged  fantastic  fees,  and 

30  looted  and  ransomed  undefended  travelers. 

31  Following  their  Kandahar  triumph,  the  Taliban  wrested  Kabul  from  the 

32  Mujaheddin  in  September  1996.  “The  same  happened  in  predominantly  Shiite 

33  regions  of  Western  Afghanistan,  where  they  devoutely  massacred  the  ‘ungodly,’ 

34  notably  at  Mazar-e-Sharif  in  1998”  (Kepel,  2002,  p.  229).  This  could  be  no 

35  band  of  fanatic  student  amateurs  fighting  blooded  and  ruthless  Mujaheddin 

36  (Ewans,  2002,  p.  183).  They  operated  with  “a  degree  of  skill  and  organization” 

37  beyond  the  ken  of  mere  novices.  The  Taliban  likely  contained  “former  members 

38  of  the  Afghan  armed  forces,”  i.e.  Najibullah’s  men,  trained  by  the  Soviets. 

39  Nevertheless,  “the  speed  and  sophistication  with  which  their  offensives  were 

40  conducted,  and  the  quality  of  such  elements  as  communications,  air  support  and 
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1  artillery  bombardments,  leads  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  they  must  have 

2  owed  much  to  a  Pakistani  military  presence,  or  at  least  professional  support.” 

3  The  Taliban  was  recruited  from  Afghan  refugee  camps  in  Pakistan,  educated 

4  in  Pakistani  madrassas  (religious  schools)  and  trained  in  fighting  by  Pakistani 

5  Mujaheddin  parties  (Rashid,  2002,  p.  7).  Crudely  misogynist,  the  Taliban 

6  worsened  the  condition  of  Afghan  women,  which  was  already  in  crisis  thanks 

7  to  20  years  of  warfare,  and  the  equally  woman-hating  dominion  of  some  sections 

8  of  the  Mujaheddin.  The  Taliban’s  gender  oppression  was  “shaped  by  their  own 

9  internal  dynamic  and  the  nature  of  their  recruiting  base.”  Most  of  the  Taliban’s 

10  members  were  orphans  or  belonged  to  “the  rootless  lumpen  proletariat  from  the 

11  war  and  the  refugee  camps.”  The  madrassa  milieu  was  an  entirely  male  society 

12  that  honored  the  degradation  of  women  as  a  proud  mark  of  manhood  “and  a 

13  reaffirmation  of  the  student’s  commitment  to  jihad”  (Rashid,  2001,  pp.  23,  111; 

14  Hilton,  2002). 

15  The  offensive  gender  code  of  the  Taliban  led  to  a  1997  about-face  in 

16  American  policy,  apparently  driven  by  an  effective  feminist  campaign  in  the 

17  U.S.  (Griffin,  2001,  p.  180).  But  the  Taliban  was  not  unique  in  its  treatment  of 

18  women.  The  Taliban’s  infamous  Vice  and  Virtue  police  were  modeled  after 

19  their  counterparts  in  Saudi  Arabia  (Kepel,  2002,  p.  230).  Scarcely  an  Afghan 

20  indigenous  movement,  the  Taliban  was  created  by  Pakistan,  where  similar 

21  fanatical  groups,  tolerated  by  the  state,  flourish. 

22  After  taking  Kabul  in  1996,  the  Taliban  formed  a  fateful  alliance  with  Osama 

23  bin  Laden.  The  Taliban  did  not  at  first  share  the  geopolitical  analysis  of  its 

24  Arab  ally.  Given  Mullah  Omar’s  support  from  Riyadh  and  Islamabad,  both 

25  supposedly  hostile  to  bin  Laden,  the  Taliban  chief’s  friendship  with  the  Saudi 

26  terrorist  seemed  bizarre. 

27  Until  September  1 1,  the  U.S.  sent  conflicting  signals  about  its  attitude  to  the 

28  Taliban.  As  late  as  May,  2001  the  U.S.  pledged  bin  Laden’s  friend,  the  Taliban 

29  regime,  $43  million,  in  appreciation  of  its  support  for  the  War  on  Drugs 

30  ( Washington  Post,  2001). 

31 

32  XI.  AHMED  SHAH  MASSOUD’S  “EVIL  TRIANGLE” 

33 

34  Alarmed  by  the  success  of  the  Taliban,  Russia  and  its  partner  Iran  began  secretly 

35  to  support  the  Northern  Alliance  in  Afghanistan,  headed  by  Tajik  warlord 

36  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud,  the  only  Mujaheddin  leader  then  strong  enough  to 

37  oppose  the  Taliban.  (The  Tajiks  are  Afghanistan’s  second-largest  ethnic  group, 

38  numbering  5  million  compared  to  9  million  Pashtuns.)  Funding  for  Massoud 

39  may  have  come  in  part  from  the  opium  and  heroin  trade  (Orth,  2002,  p.  177). 

40  Massoud  received  pledges  of  military  support  from  Russian  and  Iranian  officials 
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1  in  October,  2000,  in  order  for  him  to  hold  Badakhshan  “the  last  northern  Afghan 

2  province  under  his  control,  which  also  bordered  Tajikistan”  (Rashid,  2002,  p. 

3  110). 

4  Massoud  was  assassinated  on  the  eve  of  September  11,  apparently  by  al  Qaeda 

5  (Gannon,  2002),  who  sent  two  Arabs  posing  as  journalists  to  his  encampment. 

6  Ignored  by  the  U.S.  media  until  after  his  death,  Massoud  was  a  celebrity  in 
Europe,  invited  to  speak  at  the  European  Parliament  in  Strassbourg  (Anderson, 

8  2002). 

9  Unusual  among  Mujaheddin  leaders,  Massoud  sought  to  reduce  suffering 

10  and  loss  of  life  among  civilians  in  Afghanistan.  The  Tajik  leader  also  “created 

11  the  only  faction  in  the  country  run  by  civilians  rather  than  warlords  .  .  . 

12  Massoud  was  the  only  Afghan  commander  in  22  year  of  war  to  cultivate  a 

13  younger  generation  of  educated,  competent  Afghans  for  future  leadership” 

14  (Rashid,  2001a). 

15  “Conspiracy  theories  are  given  credence  in  Afghanistan,”  says  The  New 

16  Yorker,  “not  least  because  there  have  been,  historically,  a  lot  of  conspiracies” 

17  (Anderson,  2002).  Abdul  Sayyaf  could  easily  figure  in  any  number  of  conspir- 

18  acies.  Sayyaf  is  an  Afghan  Islamic  scholar  who  was  sent  by  the  Saudis  to 

19  Peshawar  in  the  1980s  as  part  of  their  effort  to  spread  Wahhabism.  Along  with 

20  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar,  Sayyad  was  one  of  Massoud' s  bitterest  rivals  among 

21  Mujaheddin  chiefs  in  1992  when  the  Rabbani  government  was  formed  (Rashid, 

22  2001,  pp.  131-133).  Sayyaf  possesses  a  reputation  as  a  savage  killer.  His 

23  specialty  .  .  .  “was  to  take  one  of  the  metal  shipping  containers  that  litter  Afghan 

24  cities,  fill  it  with  Shia  captives,  and  then  light  a  fire  around  it”  (Griffin,  2001a). 

25  Sayyaf  has  a  theory  about  Massoud’ s  assassination  -  one  widely  held  in 

26  Kabul  (Anderson,  2002)  “fT]he  Americans,  with  the  aid  of  Pakistan,  supported 

27  the  Taliban  and  Osama  bin  Laden  so  that  they  could  justify  an  invasion  and 

28  take  over  the  country.” 

29  Before  his  death  in  1996  due  to  UN  negligence,  former  communist  President 

30  Mohammed  Najibullah  prophesied,  “[i]f  fundamentalism  comes  to  Afghanistan, 

31  war  will  continue  for  many  years.  Afghanistan  will  turn  into  a  center  of 

32  world  smuggling  for  narcotic  drugs.  Afghanistan  will  be  turned  into  a  centre  of 

33  terrorism”  (Griffin,  2001,  p.  5).  Two  years  later,  in  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 

34  Najibullah’ s  nemesis  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud  talked  about  “an  evil  triangle” 

35  (Griffin,  2001,  p.  208)  The  Mujaheddin  caused  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but 

36  the  people  of  Afghanistan  did  not  benefit  from  this  famous  victory.  “Instead,  they 

37  were  thrust  in  a  whirlwind  of  foreign  intrigue,  deception,  great-gamesmanship 

38  and  internal  strife.”  The  Afghans  were  not  blameless,  Massoud  admitted.  “Our 

39  shortcomings  were  as  a  result  of  political  innocence,  inexperience,  vulnerability, 

40  victimisation,  bickering  and  inflated  egos.  But  by  no  means  does  this  justify  what 
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some  of  our  so-called  Cold  War  allies  did  to  undermine  this  just  victory  and 
unleash  their  diabolical  plans  to  destroy  and  subjugate  Afghanistan.” 

Massoud  was  convinced  that  a  “dark  accomplishment”  had  delivered  “his 
country  over  to  fanatics,  extremists,  terrorists,  mercenaries,  drug  mafias  and 
professional  murderers.”  He  might  well  have  quoted  Hegel  on  the  appearance 
of  concrete  evil  in  Afghanistan  at  the  turn  of  the  21st  Century.  “Three  major 
concerns,”  he  wrote  to  U.S.  Senators,  namely  terrorism,  drugs  and  human 
rights  -  originate  from  Taliban  areas  but  are  instigated  from  Pakistan,  thus 
forming  the  inter-connecting  angles  of  an  evil  triangle.  For  many  Afghans, 
regardless  of  ethnicity  or  religion,  Afghanistan,  for  the  second  time  in  one 
decade,  is  once  again  an  occupied  country.” 

Perhaps  if  he  had  lived  past  September  11,  Massoud  would  have  included 
the  United  States  in  his  roster  of  “dark  accomplishment.” 

XII.  DEEP  POLITICS  IN  AFGHANISTAN 

A.  Warlords  and  Drugs 

There  are  implausible  and  overly  convenient  elements  in  the  official  story  of 
September  11.  Beneath  the  received  version  lurk  deep  political  factors  typically 
ignored  or  downplayed  in  most  mass  media  and  mainstream  academic  accounts. 
The  following  sections  consider  hidden  and  unacknowledged  political  forces 
that  may  be  responsible  for  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  catastrophe 
of  September  11. 

Many  Northern  Alliance  leaders  who  expected  a  place  in  the  interim 
government  of  Afghanistan  appointed  on  December  5  in  Bonn  are  drug  kingpins, 
including  bin  Laden’s  old  friend,  former  President  Burhanuddin  Rabbani 
(who  was  exiled  by  the  Taliban),  and  General  Rashid  Dostum,  the  Uzbek 
warlord.  Hamid  Karzai,  interim  Afghan  leader  (who  was  anointed  President  in 
June  2002)  lived  in  the  United  States  until  2001.  He  represents  the  powerful 
Pashtun  Popalzi  tribe. 

Dostum  was  given  a  seat  in  the  December  conference  in  Bonn,  but  left  in 
protest,  citing  bias  in  favor  of  Tajik  leaders  and  Pashtuns.  Since  then  Dostum 
has  received  “increasingly  important  appointments  from  the  leader  of  the  interim 
government,  Hamid  Karzai.  He  first  became  deputy  defense  minister,  and  then, 
last  month,  was  named  Mr.  Karzai’ s  personal  representative  in  the  north.” 
Dostum’s  leading  Tajik  rival.  General  Ostad  Atta  Mohammed  has  received 
offsetting  favors  from  the  Karzai  regime.  While  both  are  powerful  in  the  north. 
General  Mohammed  maintains  the  most  formidable  military  contingent  in 
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1  Mazar-I-Sharif,  the  biggest  northern  city.  His  troops  engage  in  “looting,  thieving 

2  and  kidnapping”  aimed  at  Pashtun  communities  (Gall,  2002). 

3  Notorious  drug  czar  and  Mujaheddin  chief  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar,  remains 

4  at  large  in  eastern  Afghanistan,  despite  U.S.  efforts  to  kill  him  in  May  2002. 

5  Hekmatyar  claims  he  has  Stinger  missiles  that  he  will  use  against  Karzai. 

6  (MacKinnon,  2002b). 

The  June  2002  loya  jirga  in  Kabul,  meant  to  legitimize  Hamid  Karzai' s 

8  administration,  “was  rocked  by  allegations  that  death  threats  and  murder  were 

9  being  used  to  keep  delegates  in  line.”  One  delegate  fled  “after  receiving  a  death 

10  threat  because  he  angered  a  warlord  with  his  speech  from  the  floor,  and  the 

11  wife  of  another  member  was  raped  and  killed”  (MacKinnon,  2002c).  Loya  jirga 

12  rules  forbidding  delegates  with  a  record  of  human  rights  violations  were  ignored. 

13  Karzai’ s  win  in  June  was  Afghanistan’s  first  democratic  election  in  forty 

14  years.  “He  will  lead  a  transitional  government  that  is  to  oversee  general  elections 

15  in  2004,  according  to  the  road  map  outlined  in  the  United  Nations-brokered 

16  Bonn  agreement  last  December”  (Rashid,  2002b).  It  was  an  odd  election 

17  since  “no  final  list  of  delegates  was  ever  published.”  The  national  security 

18  directorate,  mainly  Tajik  thugs  from  the  Panjshiri  valley,  maintained  order 

19  during  deliberations.  Warlords  Rashid  Dostum,  Ismail  Khan  and  Gul  Agha 

20  Sherzai  took  front  row  seats  at  the  assembly. 

21  In  July,  Afghan  security  officials  announced  “that  they  had  thwarted  a  Qaeda- 

22  linked  car-bomb  assassination  attempt  on  Mr.  Karzai”  (Bums,  2002).  The  same 

23  month,  one  of  Afghanistan’s  three  Vice  Presidents,  Abdul  Qadir,  an  ally  of  famed 

24  Mujaheddin  warlord  Maulawi  Yunis  Khalis,  was  assassinated  in  Kabul.  “He  was 

25  the  second  Cabinet  minister  assassinated  since  the  Taliban  collapsed  last  year. 

26  On  Feb.  14,  Civil  Aviation  and  Tourism  Minister  Abdul  Rahman  was  killed  at 

27  Kabul  airport  under  mysterious  circumstances.”  (Associated  Press,  2002b). 

28  Karzai  blamed  Rahman’s  February  murder  on  incompetent  police  and  security 

29  personnel.  Following  Vice  President  Qadir’ s  fatal  shooting  in  July  2002  the 

30  Afghan  President  gave  up  any  pretence  of  autonomous  authority.  U.S.  troops 

31  were  assigned  to  defend  the  Presidential  Palace,  and  Karzai’s  Tajik  bodyguards 

32  (complete  with  Soviet-style  uniforms)  were  replaced  by  “United  States  Special 

33  Forces  soldiers  trained  in  ‘close  protection’  of  public  officials”  (Burns,  2002). 

34  Reports  of  easy  U.S.  victories  were  premature.7  By  August  2002  even  Kabul 

35  was  subject  to  bomb  attacks  and  shootings  (Shah,  2002).  A  huge  explosion  in 

36  Jalalabad  on  August  9  killed  more  than  80  people  (Fisher,  2002a).  U.S.  soldiers 

37  have  been  ambushed  in  the  countryside  as  pro-Taliban  and  pro-al  Qaeda  units 

38  began  regrouping  in  the  south  and  east. 

39  The  U.S.  war  has  been  fought  mostly  with  air  strikes  guided  on  the  ground 

40  by  a  small  contingent  (possibly  around  350)  of  Special  Forces  and  CIA 
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1  personnel  (Ignatieff,  2002)  while  “[s]everal  thousand  American  troops”  patrol 

2  the  country  “on  the  ground  and  in  the  air”  (Fisher,  2002C).  Recently  the 

3  U.S.  increased  the  number  of  ground  troops,  but  the  U.S.  air  war  has  killed 

4  many  civilians,  causing  says  The  New  York  Times,  “an  erosion  of  support” 

5  (Fisher,  2002c).  But  American  officials  attribute  the  altered  strategy  “less  to 

6  concerns  about  civilian  casualties  than  to  the  need  to  hunt  smaller,  and  more 

7  active,  enemy  groups.”  According  to  U.S.  officials,  Afghanis  support  the 

8  American  campaign  but  “the  reality  of  having  aircraft  and  special  forces  teams 

9  combing  their  villages,  especially  along  the  border  of  Pakistan,  can  be  deeply 

10  disturbing.” 

11  American  soldiers  “have  killed  dozens  of  Afghans”  and  local  leaders  have 

12  urged  the  U.S.  “to  consult  more  closely  with  them  on  operations”  (Shah,  2002). 

13  According  to  The  Guardian  “U.S.  special  forces  have  also  begun  to  train  and 

14  fund  separate  ‘anti  al-Qaida’  units,  often  associated  with  local  warlords,  to  act 

15  as  American  proxies  and  seek  out  al-Qaida  fugitives  in  the  Pashtun  regions  of 

16  southern  Afghanistan”  (Steele,  2002a). 

17  In  Kabul  where  powerful  ministries  are  held  by  the  non-Pashtun  Northern 

18  Alliance,  hundreds  of  Pashtun  commanders,  mostly  members  of  the  previously 

19  strong  fundamentalist  Mujaheddin  group,  Hizb-i-Islami,  were  arrested  in  April, 

20  2002  (Hizb-Islami  was  founded  by  Mujaheddin  warlord  Maulawi  Yunis  Khalis, 

21  who  now  lives  in  Peshawar).  Taliban  spiritual  leader  Mullah  Mohammad  Omar 

22  reportedly  visits  U.S. -occupied  Kandahar  every  week  to  worship  at  the  Sufi 

23  shrine,  accompanied  by  convoys  of  Toyota  SUVs.  Meanwhile  the  Northern 

24  Alliance  is  splintering,  as  the  return  of  former  monarch  Zahir  Shah,  an  87  year- 

25  old  proponent  of  the  Pashtun  nation,  has  threatened  warlords  from  other  ethnic 

26  groups,  including  Hazars,  Tajiks,  and  Uzbeks  (Shahzad,  2002). 

27  Originally,  U.S.  operations  in  Afghanistan  took  a  different  approach  from 

28  that  of  Russia,  which  committed  tanks  and  large  numbers  of  ground  troops 

29  to  defeating  the  Mujaheddin.  With  the  switch  to  a  battle  strategy  that  puts 

30  more  troops  on  the  ground,  this  phase  of  the  war  may  match  the  toll  on 

31  civilians  lives  taken  by  the  Russian  invasion,  especially  if  “American  forces 

32  begin  to  be  drawn  into  factional  fighting”  when  and  if  the  Karzai  regime 

33  crumbles  (Fisher,  2002c). 

34  “There  is  growing  skepticism,”  reported  The  New  York  Times  in  late  August, 

35  “among  Afghans  about  the  government’s  stability,  and  its  ability  to  sustain  a 

36  political  climate  supportive  of  the  American  war  effort”  (Burns,  2002).  Defense 

37  Minister  Muhammad  Fahim,  the  most  powerful  ethnic  Tajik  leader  (who 

38  consulted  frequently  with  former  communist  President  Najibullah  in  his  UN 

39  compound)  is  seeking,  after  American  prompting,  to  reduce  friction  between 

40  Tajiks  and  Karzai’ s  Pashtun-dominated  government.  In  a  deliberate  display  of 
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1  military  strength  Fahim  “keeps  an  estimated  arsenal  of  300  tanks  and  500 

2  armoured  personnel  carriers  north  of  the  city  and  in  the  Panjshir  valley.  In 

3  Kabul  he  has  10,000  troops”  (Steele,  2002a). 

4  General  Fahim  (who  escaped  an  April  2002  assassination  attempt)  contends 

5  that  “Westerners  have  misjudged  military  strongmen  like  Ismail  Khan  in 

6  the  west,  Gen.  Abdul  Rashid  Dostum  in  the  north,  and  Gul  Agha  Shirzai  in  the 
south”  (Burns,  2002).  Fahim  denies  “news  reports  linking  him  to  the  Qadir 

8  killing.”  Instead,  he  suggested,  the  assassination  was  carried  out  by  “drug  lords 

9  and  Hajji  Qadir’ s  political  rivals  in  Jalalabad,  the  eastern  city  where  Qadir,  in 

10  April,  sent  300  troops  to  raid  Afghanistan’s  opium  and  heroin  market  in  the 

11  town  of  Ghanikhel.  'Nobody  had  dared  to  do  anything  like  that  for  years  and 

12  the  drug  mafia  decided  to  take  their  revenge,’  he  said.” 

13  In  Khost,  once  the  site  of  Osama  bin  Laden’s  camps,  warlord  Padsha  Khan 

14  Zadran  openly  mocks  the  Karzai  government  and  its  American  benefactors. 

15  Khost  is  also  “where  American  forces  have  been  most  active  in  recent  months. 

16  Indeed  Mr.  Zadran  and  his  men  have  played  several  roles  in  the  American  hunt 

17  for  Taliban  and  Qaeda  forces  here.  He  says  600  of  his  6000  men  are  in  the 

18  direct  pay  of  the  Americans.”  Zadran  was  offered  the  post  of  governor  in  of 

19  Paktia  Province  but  another  warlord  disputed  his  appointment.  “Then  in  April 

20  Mr.  Zadran  sought  his  revenge,  carrying  out  a  rocket  attack  on  Gardez  that 

21  killed  36  people,  including  women  and  children”  (Fisher,  2002b). 

22  Zadran  figures  in  the  U.S.  attack  on  a  convoy  of  tribal  elders  heading  to 

23  Kabul  “for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  interim  government.”  Zadran’ s  men 

24  halted  the  caravan  at  Khost  and  “demanded  that  the  elders  pressure  Mr.  Karzai 

25  to  appoint  Mr.  Zadran  the  governor  of  Paktia,  Paktika  and  Khost  Provinces. 

26  The  elders,  Afghans  in  Gardez  say,  refused.”  Shortly  after,  the  procession  “was 

27  hit  by  a  succession  of  American  attacks,  which  killed  most  of  the  occupants. 

28  The  survivors  scrambled  up  a  hill,  toward  the  villages  of  Smani  and  Pokharai, 

29  and  the  American  planes,  circling  back,  struck  both  villages,  destroying  about 

30  20  homes”  (Filkins,  2002). 

31  Some  of  Zadran’s  troops  are  likely  supported  by  U.S.  money.  Bag  loads  of 

32  U.S.  dollars  “have  been  flown  into  Afghanistan,  sometimes  on  RAF  planes,  to 

33  be  given  to  key  regional  power  brokers  who  could  cause  trouble  for  Prime 

34  Minister  Hamid  Karzai’s  administration”  (Burke  &  Beaumont,  2002).  The  U.S. 

35  told  relief  workers  in  Afghanistan  to  wait  for  financial  assistance  while  buying 

36  off  warlords,  or  “renting”  them  for  astronomical  sums.  The  Bush  administra- 

37  tion’s  argument  that  “rebuilding  a  stable  Afghanistan  was  the  only  way  to 

38  prevent  it  from  again  being  a  breeding  ground  for  terrorists”  (Fisher,  2002d) 

39  has  been  reversed.  As  the  country  slides  into  a  humanitarian  crisis,  the  goal 

40  may  be  to  prevent  stability  in  Afghanistan  by  financing  terrorists. 
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1  Unsuccessful  in  restraining  bitter  rivalry  among  drug  lords  and  Mujaheddin, 

2  America’s  real  strategy  may  be  to  open  up  Afghanistan  to  favored  armed 

3  factions  (some  recently  formed  by  the  U.S.),  while  exerting  control  over  others. 

4  The  U.S.  may  want  to  keep  the  situation  fluid  in  order  to  maintain  Islamist 

5  pressure  on  the  Central  Asian  Republics  that  ring  the  northern  border  of 

6  Afghanistan. 

~  Certainly,  U.S.  policy  does  not  lean  toward  reducing  drug  traffic  in 

8  Afghanistan.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Levine  &  Pearl,  2001)  reported  in  late 

9  November  2001  that  the  ouster  of  the  Taliban  prompted  farmers  to  re-plant 

10  fields  of  poppies.  Vanity  Fair  (Orth,  2002,  p.  178)  revealed  that  “[tjhe  Taliban 

11  ban  on  poppy  growing  was  the  largest,  most  successful  interdiction  of  drugs  in 

12  history,  resulting  in  a  91%  reduction  in  the  cultivation  of  opium  poppies.”  Since 

13  the  U.S.  invasion,  opium  production  has  soared  and  is  likely  to  reach  and  surpass 

14  peak  levels  obtained  before  the  Taliban  ban.  The  attempted  assassination  of 

15  Defense  Minister  Mohammad  Fahim  may  have  been  in  response  to  the  new 

16  ban  on  poppy  growing  proclaimed  by  the  Kabul  government. 

12  Much  of  the  1990s  exodus  from  Afghanistan  to  Pakistani  refugee  camps  was 

18  caused  by  the  Taliban  prohibition.  One  returning  Afghan  farmer  said,  “No 

19  Taliban  meant  no  ban.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  us  to  get  out  of  Peshawar 

20  [Pakistan].  I’m  so  glad”  (Chipaux,  2002).  Poppy  farmers  who  came  back  to 

21  Afghanistan  after  the  fall  of  the  Taliban  are  determined  to  harvest  their  crop, 

22  and  are  not  attracted  by  Karzai’s  offer  of  US$250  per  acre  to  stop  planting, 

23  which  is  far  less  than  the  US$12,000  return  on  poppy  growing  (MacKinnon, 

24  2002). 

25  The  U.S.  revived  old  drug  circles  in  the  southern  Pashtun  provinces  of 

26  Afghanistan,  presumably  to  offset  Northern  Alliance  influence.  These  maneuvers 

27  may  amount  to  a  revival  of  U.S. -Soviet  rivalry,  in  which  both  sides  sought  to 

28  assert  control  over  drug  trafficking  in  order  to  fund  their  activities,  while  cutting 

29  off  their  antagonist’s  access  to  the  trade.  Control  over  trafficking  provides 

30  intelligence  and  security  authorities  with  personnel  assets  who  are  not  bound 

31  by  the  rules  of  war.  The  Observer  reported  on  August  11,  2002  that  “three 

32  heroin  laboratories”  have  been  set  up  “in  the  lawless  hills  southeast  of  Jalalabad, 

33  close  to  the  border  with  Pakistan.  There  are  believed  to  be  several  more.”  Each 

34  heroin  lab  is  “capable  of  producing  £400,000  [US$600,000]  worth  of  heroin  a 

35  week”  (Burke,  2002). 

36  The  Afghan  heroin  business  now  involves  Russian  and  Ukrainian  mafia 

37  figures  based  in  Israel.  Researchers  speculate  that  U.S.  anti-drug  efforts  to 

38  investigate  suspected  mafia  leaders  have  been  “blocked  internally  for  years  by 

39  higher-ups  in  the  U.S.  government,  or  have  been  hindered  by  negative  publicity 

40  asserting  that  the  investigations  were  motivated  by  anti-Semitism.”  The  U.S. 
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1  invasion  of  Afghanistan  provided  an  opening  for  these  groups  to  export  large 

2  quantities  of  heroin  from  Afghanistan,  through  Turkey  and  the  former  Central 

3  Asian  republics  of  the  USSR,  into  Russia  (Strategic  Forecasting  LLC,  2002a). 

4  The  U.S.  proxy  war  in  Afghanistan  created  a  drug  crisis  in  both  the  former 

5  Soviet  Union  and  Pakistan.  Pakistan  had  almost  two  million  heroin  addicts  in 

6  1997,  “up  from  virtually  none  before”  the  Soviet  invasion  (Cooley,  2001,  p. 
138).  Afghanistan  supplies  75%  of  the  world’s  opium,  which  is  refined  into 

8  heroin,  and  Pakistan  contributed  an  eager  market.  Pakistani  social  workers  found 

9  close  to  200,000  child  opium  addicts.  Eqbal  Ahmad  (2001,  p.  36),  the  late 

10  columnist  for  the  Pakistani  newspaper,  Dawn,  observes  that  opium  from 

11  Afghanistan  has  become  the  dominant  trade  item  in  Pakistan,  worth  some 

12  $4  billion.  Before  the  drug  era,  the  country’s  total  foreign  exports  amounted  to 

13  only  $6  billion. 

14  Just  as  returning  Vietnam  veterans  brought  heroin  from  the  Golden  Triangle 

15  into  the  United  States,  defeated  and  demoralized  Soviet  troops  imported  the 

16  heroin  habit.  Drugs  flowed  from  the  Golden  Crescent  countries  of  Iran,  Pakistan 

17  and  Afghanistan  into  Russia  and  its  territories,  and  then  to  Europe.  Weakened 

18  by  an  unpopular  war,  the  Soviet  military  lost  much  of  its  effectiveness.  When 

19  the  Central  Asian  states,  which  contain  some  of  the  world’s  richest  sources  of 

20  oil  and  gas,  left  the  FSU  after  1991,  Moscow  did  not  respond  with  invasion 

21  forces,  as  it  had  during  the  height  of  the  Cold  War  in  East  Germany,  Hungary, 

22  and  Czechoslovakia. 

23  Almost  a  decade  later,  in  1998,  the  Russians  were  back  with  “peace  keeping” 

24  troops  in  Central  Asia  to  ward  off  the  Islamists  who  threatened  the  independent 

25  republics  of  Turkmenistan,  Uzbekistan,  Kyrgyzstan  and  Tajikistan.  Russian 

26  Army  Division  201,  stationed  in  Dushanbe,  Tajikistan,  helped  to  facilitate  the 

27  drug  trade,  the  richest  source  of  income  in  the  country.  “In  1997  a  Division 

28  201  plane  flying  to  Moscow  was  found  to  have  eight  kilos  of  drugs  aboard, 

29  including  three  kilos  of  heroin.  Twelve  soldiers  were  arrested”  (Orth,  2002, 

30  p.  172). 

31  Cheap  heroin,  smoked  like  cigarettes,  and  flooding  from  Afghanistan  may 

32  destroy  the  countries  of  Central  Asia  which  “are  in  real  danger  of  becoming 

33  narco-societies,  unstable,  lawless  tinder-boxes  where,  despite  the  fall  of  the  T aliban, 

34  radical  Islamist  groups  still  control  large  areas”  (Orth,  2002,  pp.  168-172). 

35  There  are  only  hazy  differences  between  Islamist  terror  groups,  arms  smugglers, 

36  narcotics  traffickers,  and  government  officials  in  these  areas.  Tajikistan,  for 

37  example,  debilitated  by  civil  war  and  economically  weakened  since  separation 

38  from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  features  a  government  partially  composed  of 

39  former  drug  lords.  Its  ambassador  to  Kazakhstan,  “who  was  apprehended  crossing 

40  the  border  in  May  2000  with  60  kilos  of  heroin,  was  not  charged.” 
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1  Tajik  writer  Muhibulloh  Siddiqzoda  observed  that  “the  law  is  like  a 

2  spiderweb.  Strong  people  simply  tear  through  it,  but  weak  people  get  caught 

3  in  it”  (Orth,  2002,  pp.  168-172).  Uzbek  Islamist  Juma  Namangami  ran  terrorist 

4  campaigns  and  military  assaults  while  controlling  most  of  the  narcotics  routes 

5  joining  Tajikistan  and  Kyrgyzstan.  “[M]any  on  the  Tajikistan  side  of  the  border 

6  felt  that  the  purpose  of  any  battle  Namangani  fought  was  at  least  as  much  to 

7  secure  drug  routes  as  to  claim  territory  of  an  Islamic  caliphate  state.”  Saodat 

8  Olimova,  an  expert  on  narcotics  in  Central  Asia,  offers  an  alternate  version  of 

9  Massoud’s  evil  triangle:  “terrorism  is  an  equilateral  triangle  of  violence,  drugs, 

10  and  the  intelligence  services.” 

11  The  upshot  of  military  intervention  in  the  former  republics  may  be  an 

12  epidemic  of  drug-related  HIV  in  Russia.  “Illegal  drug  users  might  now  be 

13  between  3  and  4  million,  20  times  the  official  figure.”  Most  are  aged  between 

14  15  and  29;  many  start  at  13  or  14.  The  drug  calamity  arises  from  “a  huge  rise 

15  in  trafficking  in  central  Asia.  Inexpensive  heroin  flooded  into  Tajikistan  and 

16  Uzbekistan  “where  heroin  use  doubled  between  1998  and  2000.”  Last  year  on 

17  the  Tajik-Afghan  border,  there  was  a  five-fold  increase  in  heroin  seizures  alone” 

18  (Walsh,  2002).  The  successful  Taliban  shut-down  of  poppy-growing  in  2001 

19  may  have  exacerbated  the  crisis.  Opium  smokers  in  Afghanistan,  Iran  and 

20  Pakistan  switched  to  heroin.  The  ban  on  Afghan  opium  caused  a  price  rise,  but 

21  stockpiled  heroin  was  plentiful  and  relatively  cheap.  A  shot  of  heroin  in  Pakistan 

22  and  other  areas  of  central  Asia  has  dropped  to  around  10  cents  (U.S.). 

23 

24  B.  Human  Rights 

25 

26  A  cartoon  entitled  “Wishful  Thinking,  American  Style”  by  Ted  Rail  (Rail,  2002, 

27  p.  32)  describes  official  U.S.  attitudes  toward  life  and  politics  in  Afghanistan. 

28  Two  Afghans  are  warming  their  hands  over  a  wood  fire  in  a  bombed-out  town. 

29  One  says  to  the  other,  “Sure  -  the  Americans  dropped  a  bomb  that  killed 

30  my  wife  and  maimed  my  kid.  But  hey  -  no  biggie.”  The  other  replies,  “You 

31  know  what  would  be  really  cool?  A  repressive,  corrupt,  U.S. -backed  puppet 

32  dictatorship.  That  would  totally  rock!” 

33  The  American  media’s  most  accomplished  war-monger,  Thomas  Friedman 

34  of  The  New  York  Times,  said  it  best,  on  November  23,  2001:  “It  turns  out  many 

35  of  those  Afghan  ‘civilians’  were  praying  for  another  dose  of  B-52s  to  liberate 

36  them  from  the  Taliban,  casualties  or  not”  (Scott,  2002). 

37  B-52s  dropped  America’s  most  powerful  non-nuclear  weapon,  the  15, GOO- 

38  pound  “daisy  cutter”  on  populated  areas,  including  the  city  of  Kanduz. 

39  A  daisy-cutter  obliterates  everything  within  a  few  hundred  yards  when  it 

40  explodes  ( Guardian  Staff  &  Agencies,  2001).  American  policy  seemed  to  be 
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1  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Russians  twenty  years  earlier:  kill  anyone  who 

2  might  provide  support  for  the  enemy.  Cities  in  Northern  Alliance  territory  were 

3  carpet-bombed  (Rail,  2002,  pp.  77,  81).  During  the  siege  of  Kanduz,  U.S. 

4  F-16  fighters  destroyed  vehicles  travelling  on  roads  held  by  the  Northern 

5  Alliance,  “just  for  the  hell  of  it.” 

6  July  2002  attacks  on  civilians  by  U.S.  troops  and  U.S.  AC- 130  gunships 
turned  four  villages  in  remote  Oruzgan  Province  of  southern  Afghanistan  into 

8  charnel  houses.  The  inhabitants  of  one  village,  Kakrak,  were  celebrating  an 

9  engagement  when  the  bombs  struck  (Gall,  2002a).  The  U.S.  blamed  “faulty 

10  intelligence”  but  the  attack,  which  killed  at  least  54  civilians,  resembled  those 

11  carried  out  by  occupying  Soviet  forces.  “This  is  the  home  province  of  the 

12  Taliban  leader,  Mullah  Mohammed  Omar,  and  remnants  of  Taliban  and  Queda 

13  forces  are  thought  to  have  retreated  to  this  hard  to  reach  area.”  The  U.S.  has 

14  carried  out  at  least  four  deadly  attacks  on  civilian  areas  in  the  province;  in 

15  January  an  American  attack  killed  25  soldiers  loyal  to  the  government  of  Hamid 

16  Karzai.  While  promising  closer  cooperation  with  local  officials,  the  U.S. 

17  continues  to  bomb  and  invade  villages  without  warning.  “What  angered  Afghans 

18  ...  and  Westerners  working  in  the  area,  is  the  trigger-happy  American  approach. 

19  No  Americans  entered  [Kakrak]  before  the  planes  opened  fire.  Once  called 

20  in,  the  American  AC- 130  gunship,  which  employs  machine  guns  and  heavy 

21  cannons,  strafed  four  villages”  (Filkins,  2002). 

22  U.S.  and  British  military  planners  promised  there  would  be  an  insignificant 

23  number  of  civilian  deaths,  not  even  worth  computing.  However,  bombing  from 

24  the  air  inevitably  kills  many  civilians,  and  instilling  terror  in  the  population  is 

25  often  the  intent.  Marc  Herold  (2002)  estimates  that  “between  3,125  and  3,620 

26  Afghan  civilians  were  killed  between  October  7  and  July  31.”  These  casualties 

27  occurred,  he  writes,  “because  U.S.  military  and  political  elites  chose  to  carry 

28  out  a  bombing  campaign  using  extremely  powerful  weaponry  in  civilian-rich 

29  areas  (the  isolated  training  camps  were  largely  destroyed  during  the  first  week).” 

30  Authorities  have  hidden  evidence  of  the  carnage  for  obvious  political  reasons. 

31  “Given  that  many  of  the  bombing  attacks  -  such  as  those  on  civilian  infra- 

32  structure  (cars,  clinics,  radio  stations,  bridges)  and  those  during  November  and 

33  December  on  anything  rolling  on  the  roads  of  southern  Afghanistan  -  violated 

34  the  rules  of  war,  there  are  war  crimes  that  need  to  be  investigated.” 

35  An  unforgettable  image  in  the  2001  film  “Kandahar”  shows  one-legged  men 

36  hobbling  desperately  to  catch  artificial  legs  dropped  by  parachute  from  a  Red 

37  Cross  helicopter.  The  U.S.  air  war  will  create  many  more  Afghani  victims 

38  without  arms  and  legs,  especially  among  children,  who  are  more  likely  to  wander 

39  and  pick  up  unexploded  devices.  Live  bomblets  litter  the  countryside,  adding 

40  to  an  already  huge  assortment  of  unexploded  anti-personnel  devices  planted 
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1  by  the  Russians.  “The  cheerful  yellow-coloured  devices  -  called  bomblets  - 

2  parachuted  to  earth  from  the  mother  bomb  202  at  a  time.  They  are  a  highly 

3  effective  killer,  deploying,  in  military  parlance,  three  “kill  mechanisms”  to  slice 

4  through  the  thick  armour  of  tanks,  and  injure  and  burn  humans”  (Goldenberg, 

5  2002).  The  Washington  Post  reported  on  16  March  2002  that  “[bjetween  50 

6  and  100  people  are  injured  or  killed  every  week  in  Afghanistan  in  incidents 

7  involving  land  mines  and  unexploded  ordnance.  .  .  .  Experts  estimate  that 

8  Afghanistan  has  more  than  300  square  miles  of  uncleared  mine  fields  -  mostly 

9  in  agricultural  and  grazing  areas  -  and  that  as  many  as  14  million  antipersonnel 

10  and  antitank  mines  might  be  present  in  those  and  other,  undiscovered  fields.” 

11  According  to  UN  officials,  “another  190  square  miles  of  Afghanistan  have  been 

12  littered  with  unexploded  bombs,  shells  and  mortar  rounds,  including  about 

13  25,000  “bomblets”  from  cluster  bombs,  since  the  start  of  the  U.S.  military 

14  campaign”  (Scott,  2002a). 

15  In  October  2001,  Ahmed  Rashid  (2001a)  warned  of  the  “Jekyll-and-Hyde 

16  reality  of  the  Northern  Alliance.”  Enthusiastic  liberators  were  also  efficient 

17  killers,  looters  and  rapists.  As  Rail  reported,  Alliance  and  Taliban  soldiers  were 

18  often  hard  to  tell  apart,  especially  when  victorious  Alliance  ranks  were  swelling 

19  with  opportunistic  ex-Taliban  reinforcements.  Defense  Secretary  Donald 

20  Rumsfeld’s  portentous  witticism  of  late  November  2001  provided  the  rationale  for 

21  war  crimes  committed  against  captured  prisoners.  “Well,  the  president’s  policy  is 

22  ‘dead  or  alive,’  Rumsfeld  joked  with  reporters.  ‘I  have  my  preferences’”  (Diebel, 

23  2001).  Jamie  Doran’s  documentary  “Massacre  at  Mazarr,”  showing  the  torture 

24  and  murder  of  thousands  of  Taliban  prisoners  at  Mazar-I-Sharif,  was  partly 

25  corroborated  in  August  2002  by  a  leaked  UN  report  (Teather,  2002).  Soldiers 

26  under  the  command  of  Uzbek  warlord  Abdul  Rashid  Dostum  stuffed  hundreds  of 

27  Taliban  prisoners  into  metal  shipping  containers,  where  they  suffocated. 

28  Thousands  of  prisoners,  including  Pakistanis,  are  languishing  in  Hamid 

29  Karzai’s  jails,  “many  of  them  in  pitiable  conditions,  crammed  into  dark  under- 

30  ground  cells  with  buckets  for  sanitation,  no  medical  care  and  scraps  of  food” 

31  (Burns,  2002a).  On  August  7,  13  tried  to  escape  from  prison  in  Kabul  but  were 

32  mowed  down  “by  Afghan  forces  a  few  miles  south  of  Kabul,  as  they  made  a 

33  last  stand  in  a  roadside  trench.”  Public  opinion  in  Pakistan,  enraged  by  the 

34  treatment  of  prisoners,  is  creating  problems  for  Karzai.  Similar  concerns  are 

35  being  voiced  by  Pakistani  critics  of  the  U.S.  incarceration  of  almost  600  Taliban 

36  prisoners  from  38  countries  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Officially,  these  men 

37  are  supposed  to  be  former  al  Qaeda  operatives,  but  leaks  suggest  that  no  Qaeda 

38  members  have  been  found.  According  to  Bush  officials,  the  wretched 

39  Guantanamo  prisoners  are  not  POWs  entitled  to  certain  rights  under  the  Geneva 

40  Convention,  but  “enemy  combatants.” 
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1  Granting  itself  extraordinary  powers  under  the  USA  Patriot  Act  of  October 

2  26,  2001,  the  Bush  administration  has  committed  a  range  of  acts  that  offend 

3  the  Constitution,  including  holding  civilian  prisoners  without  trial,  arresting 

4  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  ethnic  and  religious  background,  pursuing 

5  criminal  cases  against  defendants  without  adequate  cause,  mooting  the  use  of 

6  torture  to  capture  and  convict  terrorists,  and  encouraging  neighbors  and  workers 
to  report  on  suspected  al  Qaeda  sympathizers.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 

8  U.S.  courts  will  defer  to  the  Bush  agenda  (Chang,  2001). 

9  Both  Clinton  and  Bush  used  women’s  rights  to  fan  righteous  anger  against 

10  the  Taliban.  But  Sima  Samar,  the  champion  of  women’s  rights  in  Kabul,  now 

11  lives  behind  “protective  razor  wire  erected  around  her  house  ...  by  soldiers 

12  from  the  U.S. -led  military  coalition’’  (York,  2002).  Named  to  Karzai’s  interim 

13  government  in  December,  “she  became  one  of  the  new  government’s  vice- 

14  presidents.”  During  the  June  loya  jirga  she  was  attacked  by  Islamists  and 

15  dismissed  from  cabinet.  The  strict  Islamic  sharia  law  requiring  the  burqa  remains 

16  in  place,  as  it  did  under  the  Taliban. 

17 

is  XIII.  DID  BIG  OIL  KILL  MASSOUD? 

19 

20  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  may  be  an  excuse  to  occupy  former  Soviet  spheres 

21  of  influence  and  undercut  Russia’s  monopoly  on  world  oil  supplies  in  Central 

22  Asia.  Fundamental  to  the  U.S.  economy,  oil  is  also  the  means  for  America  to 

23  control  its  European  and  Japanese  allies,  which  are  equally  dependent  on  a 

24  stable  supply  (Ahmad,  2001,  p.  33).  The  Bush  administration  is  dominated  to 

25  an  extraordinary  degree  by  U.S.  oil  and  gas  interests  (Van  Natta  Jr.  &  Banerjee, 

26  2002),  who  favor  these  foreign  policy  goals.  The  Afghan  adventure  involves  a 

27  large  gamble.  According  to  Business  Week  (2002),  “[t]he  game  the  Americans 

28  are  playing  has  some  of  the  highest  stakes  going.  What  they  are  attempting  is 

29  nothing  less  than  the  biggest  carve-out  of  a  new  U.S.  sphere  of  influence  since 

30  the  U.S.  became  engaged  in  the  Middle  East  fifty  years  ago.” 

31  Afghanistan  offers  a  potential  pipeline  route  from  energy-rich  landlocked 

32  countries  of  Central  Asia,  through  to  ports  in  Pakistan.  The  Caspian  region 

33  (which  includes  Kazakhstan,  Turkmenistan,  Azerbaijan  and  Uzbekistan)  “has 

34  more  than  6%  of  the  world’s  proven  oil  reserves  and  almost  40%  of  its  gas 

35  reserves.”  In  the  past  decade  it  has  created  much  excitement  among  interna- 

36  tional  oil  companies.  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  estimated  that  U.S. $200 

37  billion  “could  flow  into  Kazakhstan  over  the  next  5  to  10  years”  (Van  Natta 

38  Jr.  et  al.,  2002).  Often  compared  to  the  Middle  East  of  the  1920s,  the  Caspian 

39  region  comprises  much  more  complex  and  bitter  rivalries  with  a  long  lineage. 

40  “Arabs,  Persians,  Mongols  and  Greeks  invaded  Afghanistan.  The  Great  Game 
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1  pitted  the  United  Kingdom  against  imperial  Russia  for  control  of  Afghanistan’s 

2  trade  and  transit  routes”  (Stratfor.com,  2001b).  What  Ahmed  Rashid  called, 

3  “The  New  Great  Game,”  includes  “[b]ig  powers  such  as  Russia,  China,  and  the 

4  USA;  the  neighbours  Iran,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan  and  Turkey;  the  Central  Asian 

5  States  themselves,  and  the  most  powerful  players  of  all,  the  oil  companies.” 

6  (Rashid,  2001,  p.  147). 

~  In  the  mid-1990s,  with  U.S.  policy  guided  by  Russophile  Deputy  Secretary 

8  of  State  Strobe  Talbott,  the  U.S.  seemed  willing  to  form  a  partnership  with 

9  Russia  to  arrange  export  of  oil  and  gas  from  the  Caspian  region  to  markets  in 

10  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia.  But  this  policy  changed  as  the  Russian  economy 

11  disintegrated  and  U.S.  oil  companies  grew  impatient  with  Russian  interference. 

12  The  Russians  are  reluctant  to  give  U.S.  and  other  foreign  oil  companies  carte 

13  blanche  in  developing  the  country’s  reserves  (Banerjee  &  Tavernise,  2001). 

14  By  1997  new  policy  emerged  that  would  allow  big  oil  “to  exploit  the  Caspian 

15  resources,  help  the  Caspian  states  assert  their  independence  from  Russia  and 

16  enlist  them  in  the  Western  camp”  (Rashid,  2001,  pp.  162,  169).  The  impact 

12  was  immediate.  “[OJutside  interference  in  Afghanistan,”  said  the  UN 

18  Undersecretary  for  Humanitarian  Affairs,  “is  now  all  related  to  the  battle  for 

19  oil  and  gas  pipelines.  The  fear  is  that  these  companies  and  regional  powers  are 

20  just  renting  the  Taliban  for  their  own  purposes”  (Rashid,  2001,  pp.  162,  169). 

21  The  Taliban  victory  in  the  western  Afghanistan  city  of  Herat  in  1995  was 

22  celebrated  by  the  U.S.  as  a  step  toward  further  isolating  Iran  and  securing  a 

23  pipeline  base  for  UNOCAL.  The  Taliban  would  be  America’s  bet  for  securing 

24  stability  in  Central  Asia.  Meanwhile,  its  most  dangerous  competitors  in  the 

25  region,  Iran  and  Russia,  locked  out  of  pipeline  deals  by  the  U.S.,  were  concerned 

26  to  destabilize  Afghanistan  by  aiding  the  Northern  Alliance  (Rashid,  2001, 

27  pp.  178-179). 

28  The  pipeline  was  originally  the  brainchild  of  Argentinian  oil  company,  Bridas, 

29  which  had  painstakingly  negotiated  a  1995  deal  with  Turkmenistan,  the  Taliban 

30  and  Northern  Alliance  warlords.  Bridas’s  option  collapsed  when  Turkmenistan’s 

31  President  Saparmurad  Niyazov  reneged  in  favor  of  an  offer  from  UNOCAL,  in 

32  October  1995.  “It  was  the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience,”  quipped  UNOCAL 

33  consultant  Henry  Kissinger.8  Bridas  took  its  case  to  court  but  “[o]n  5  October 

34  1  998,  the  Texas  District  Court  dismissed  Bridas’s  US$15  billion  suit  against 

35  Unocal  -  on  the  grounds  that  the  dispute  was  governed  by  the  laws  of 

36  Turkmenistan  and  Afghanistan,  not  Texas  law”  (Rashid,  2001,  p.  175). 

37  The  Argentinian  oil  company  redoubled  efforts  to  secure  a  pipeline  route, 

38  teaming  up  with  a  Saudi  partner  called  Ningharco.  The  Gulf  firm  had  ties 

39  to  Prince  Turki  bin-Faisal,  the  head  of  Saudi  intelligence,  “who  was  widely 

40  credited  with  having  financed  the  Taliban  phenomenon  in  the  first  place” 
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1  (Griffin,  2001,  p.  181).  In  September  1996  Bridas  invited  “the  Taliban's  energy 

2  mullahs  to  Buenos  Aires  to  negotiate  a  deal”.  Bridas  was  too  late.  The  following 

3  month,  a  consortium  called  Central  Asia  Gas  Pipeline  (CentGas)  was  formed, 

4  headed  by  UNOCAL,  and  including  Saudi  Arabia’s  Delta  Oil  Company  and 

5  the  Turkmen  government.  “The  group  planned  to  build  a  790-mile  pipeline  from 

6  the  Turkmen- Afghan  border  to  Multan,  Pakistan”  (Watson,  2002). 

In  September  1998,  when  Russia  supplied  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud’s  anti- 

8  Taliban  forces  with  “heavy  weapons,  training  and  logistical  support,”  (Risen, 

9  1998),  UNOCAL’s  pipeline  proposals  dimmed.  The  Taliban  could  not  eject 

10  Massoud  and  his  allies  from  their  northern  redoubt.  President  Clinton  bombed 

11  bin  Laden's  Afghan  camps  in  October,  and  UNOCAL  withdrew  from  the  field. 

12  Bridas  (now  part  of  BP  Amoco/Pan  American  Energy)  was  caught  up  in  the 

13  2001  Argentine  financial  crisis  whose  dates  straddled  September  11. 

14  In  early  2001  Washington  revived  the  UNOCAL  plan.  Bush  representatives 

15  bargained  with  the  Taliban  from  February  2001,  when  it  offered  to  extradite 

16  bin  Laden,  until  August.  The  Taliban  hired  Laili  Helms,  niece  of  former  CIA 

17  Director  Richard  Helms  and  a  relative  of  King  Zahir  Shah,  to  develop  their 

18  publicity  (Walkom,  2001). 

19  But  Massoud’s  resistance  in  the  north,  made  possible  by  alliances  with  Russia 

20  and  Iran,  showed  that  the  Taliban  might  never  be  able  to  guarantee  pipeline 

21  security. 

22  The  death  of  Massoud,  perhaps  the  only  leader  in  Afghanistan  with  the 

23  charisma  and  credibility  to  maintain  an  independent  stance  vs.  the  Americans, 

24  may  have  set  the  stage  for  September  11.  The  Tajik  warlord,  whose  death  was 

25  likely  expedited  by  someone  in  his  inner  circle,  was  replaced  by  a  triumvirate, 

26  including  General  Fahim,  “who  have  played  their  cards  well  over  the  past  two 

27  months,  going  along  with  changing  U.S.  priorities”  (Rashid,  2001a).  Massoud’s 

28  Uzbek  ally.  General  Dostum,  originally  opposed  to  the  interim  government  of 

29  Hamid  Karzai,  changed  his  mind  after  Karzai  visited  him  at  Mazar-I-Sharif. 

30  The  Afghan  president  put  one  of  Dostum’s  commanders  at  the  head  of  the 

31  Ministry  of  Mines  and  Industries,  “responsible  for  what  could  be  one  of 

32  the  country’s  most  important  development  projects,  the  newly  reborn  trans- 

33  Afghanistan  pipeline”  (Watson,  2002). 

34  Hamid  Karzai,  Pakistan’s  President  Musharraf  and  Turkmen  President 

35  Niyazov  signed  an  agreement  in  Islamabad  to  build  a  pipeline,  just  before  the 

36  June  2002  loya  jirga.  The  word  in  Kabul  is  that  UNOCAL  maintains  its  interest 

37  in  a  pipeline.  “Bush  named  a  former  Unocal  consultant  Zalmay  Khalilzad,  as 

38  his  special  envoy  to  Afghanistan  late  last  year”  (Chin,  2002).  Khalilzad,  who 

39  reports  to  Condoleeza  Rice,  has  a  fascinating  background.  He  was  present  “in 

40  Unocal’s  talks  with  the  Taliban  in  1997.  In  fact,  it  was  Khalilzad  who  drew 
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1  up  the  risk  analysis  of  the  pipeline.  Khalizad  was  a  special  advisor  to  the  State 

2  Department  during  the  Reagan  administration,  where  he  was  instrumental  in 

3  arming  the  mujahadeen  during  the  1980s.” 

4 

s  XIV.  STRANGLING  RUSSIA 

6 

7  The  British  East  India  Company  acted  as  a  “cat’s  paw  of  London’s  imperial 

8  ambitions  during  the  early  years  of  the  Raj”  (Griffin,  2001,  p.  118).  Leaders 

9  of  the  British  government  and  the  East  India  Company  were  interchangeable, 

10  much  as  with  the  George  W.  Bush  administration  and  big  oil  interests.  Similar 

11  industry-government  relationships  have  appeared  in  Russia,  where  “Prime 

12  Minister  Viktor  Chernomyrdin  made  a  personal  fortune  as  head  of  Gazprom’s 

13  board  of  directors  until  mid-1996.”  In  the  mid-1990s,  Russia  deliberately 

14  destabilized  the  oil-rich  new  republics  around  the  Caspian  Sea  “whenever 

15  they  tried  to  forge  independence  from  Boris  Yeltsin’s  Russian  Federation.” 

16  State-sponsored  civil  conflicts,  disguised  as  ethnic  revolt,  “served  the  dual 

17  purpose  of  reasserting  Russia’s  dominance  in  the  ‘troubled’  Caucasus  and 

18  undermining  the  feasibility  of  alternative  pipeline  routes  which  did  not  pass 

19  through  Russian  territory.” 

20  The  United  States  now  may  be  in  a  similar  hunt,  with  Russia  as  prey.  “Already 

21  the  United  States  has  established  a  military  presence  in  Uzbekistan,  Kyrgyzstan 

22  and  Georgia,  neatly  bracketing  the  region  [around  Russia]  .  .  .  Washington  may 

23  also  be  planning  deployments  to  Azerbaijan  and  Kazakhstan,  moves  which 

24  would  insert  the  United  States  firmly  into  the  region’s  politics”  (Strategic 

25  Forecasting  LLC,  2002b).  The  Americans  claim  they  have  sent  200  crack  troops 

26  to  Georgia  in  order  to  fight  Islamic  terrorism.  “Observers  see  ulterior  motives 

27  to  the  U.S.  deployments  -  a  strong  signal  to  the  Russians  to  keep  their  hands 

28  off  post-Soviet  Georgia,  a  longer-term  role  protecting  the  billion  dollar  pipeline 

29  projects  that  will  transport  the  hydrocarbon  riches  of  the  Caspian  basin  west  to 

30  Turkey  via  Georgia,  or  more  immediately  a  preparation  for  war  on  Saddam 

31  Hussein’s  Iraq,  500  km  to  the  south”  (Traynor,  2002b). 

32  In  the  1990s  the  Islamist  contagion,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  and  its  Saudi 

33  Arabian  and  Pakistani  allies,  spread  into  other  regions  once  dominated  by 

34  Moscow,  including  Chechnya,  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  where  the  Albanian  mafia 

35  linked  to  the  Islamist  Kosovo  Liberation  Army  controls  the  $400  billion  Balkans 

36  drug  trade  and  lucrative  prostitution  rackets  (Junger,  2002,  p.  117).  Osama  bin 

37  Laden,  along  with  top  Iranian  and  Pakistani  intelligence  officials,  purportedly 

38  attended  “a  secret  summit  of  Hizb Allah  International  held  in  1996”  to  plan  the 

39  war  in  Chechnya,  which  resulted  in  Russia’s  destruction  of  Grozny.  The  war 

40  helped  disrupt  the  main  Russian  oil  pipeline  route  through  Chechnya  and 
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1  Dagestan  and  provided  succor  to  “the  Anglo-American  oil  conglomerates  which 

2  are  vying  for  control  over  oil  resources  and  pipeline  corridors  out  of  the  Caspian 

3  Sea  basin”  (Chossudovsky,  2001,  p.  4). 

4  Holy  warriors  appeared  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  where  they  fought  the 

5  Yugoslav  army  of  Slobodan  Milosevic,  now  on  trial  in  the  Hague  for  war  crimes 

6  (Fisher  &  Simons,  2002).  Heavily  armed  Mujaheddin  warriors,  fresh  from  Kabul 
in  1992,  arrived  in  Bosnia.  “They  were  just  as  cruel  as  their  opponents,  and 

8  the  photographs  of  grinning  Arab  warriors  brandishing  the  freshly  severed  heads 

9  of  ‘Christian  Serbs’  or  crushing  them  with  their  boot  heels  created  such  furor 

10  that  the  Bosnian  army  had  to  regain  control  over  them  before  their  excessive 

11  zeal  did  any  more  harm  to  the  Muslim  image”  (Kepel,  2002,  p.  250). 

12  The  Bosnian  war  involved  Pentagon  secret  intelligence,  rather  than  the  CIA 

13  (Norton-Taylor,  2002).  “Agents  from  Iran  and  Turkey  worked  together  with  the 

14  U.S.  to  import  Mujaheddin  fighters  and  supply  Saudi  Arabian-financed  arms 

15  to  the  Muslim  faction  in  Bosnia  led  by  Alijah  Izetbegovic  ...  a  Muslim 

16  fundamentalist  who  began  his  political  career  supporting  the  Nazis  during  World 

17  War  II.”  The  Western  press  christened  Izetbegovic’s  faction,  “the  government 

18  of  Sarejevo,  while  anti-Izetbegovic  Muslims  allied  with  the  Bosnian  Serbs  were 

19  called  “rebels”  (Israel,  2002a).  The  embargo  was  monitored  by  U.S.  intelligence 

20  on  behalf  of  the  UN,  and  manipulated  to  overlook  a  massive  infusion  of  weapons 

21  through  Croatia.  “Initially  aircraft  from  Iran  Air  were  used,  but  as  the  volume 

22  increased  they  were  joined  by  a  mysterious  fleet  of  black  C-130  Hercules 

23  aircraft.”  Norwegian  officials  alarmed  by  the  shipments  were  threatened 

24  into  silence.  In  1995  the  first  CIA  head  of  station  at  Sarajevo  was  marked  for 

25  assassination  by  the  Iranians  and  quickly  withdrawn  (Aldrich,  2002). 

26  A  massive  terrorist  attack  in  1999  on  civilian  apartments  and  military  housing 

27  in  Moscow  killed  almost  three  hundred  people  and  injured  thousands.  The 

28  explosions,  which  facilitated  the  rise  of  former  KGB  officer  Vladimir  Putin  to 

29  the  Presidency,  were  blamed  on  Osama  bin  Laden  and  his  followers  (Cooley, 

30  2001,  pp.  177-178).  Persistent  rumors  suggested  the  bombings  were  actually 

31  the  work  of  Russian  intelligence  (Globe  &  Mail,  2002),  seeking  to  justify 

32  Russia’s  second  intervention  in  Chechnya.  Moscow  sent  90,000  troops  into 

33  Chechnya,  as  many  as  the  former  Soviet  Union  committed  against  the 

34  Mujaheddin.  The  war  has  devastated  the  Caucasian  republic,  causing  tens  of 

35  thousands  of  civilian  casualties,  leveling  cities,  depopulating  the  countryside, 

36  and  inflicting  unsustainable  losses  on  the  Russian  armed  forces  (Cheterien, 

37  2002).  In  August  2002  a  Chechen  rebel  missile  brought  down  a  Russian 

38  helicopter,  killing  122  (Associated  Press,  2002a). 

39  Terrorists  in  Uzbekistan  received  support  from  Pakistan’s  Inter-Services 

40  Intelligence  agency.  They  met  with  Afghan  Arabs,  bin  Laden  himself,  and 
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1  Taliban  officials;  Saudi  Arabia  offered  large  donations.  Tashkent’s  authoritarian 

2  Islam  Karimov  presented  a  tempting  target.  Jumaboi  Namangani  and  other 

3  Islamists  deliberated  provoked  security  forces  to  take  hard  measures,  and 

4  inspired  incidents  that  created  inevitable  conflict  between  neighboring  states. 

5  Predictably,  most  funding  for  Namangami’s  Islamic  Movement  of  Uzbekistan 

6  (IMU)  “came  from  the  lucrative  opium  trade  from  Afghanistan”  (Rashid,  2002, 

7  p.  165).  In  2001,  Namangani  built  facilities  in  Tajikistan  for  refining  opium 

8  into  pure  heroin. 

9  The  march  on  Afghanistan  and  the  widening  war  on  terrorism  fits  well  with 

10  U.S.  geostrategic  objectives,  as  stated  by  foreign  policy  luminary,  Zbigniew 

11  Brzezinsky  (1997,  pp.  123-124).  The  unstable  nations  of  Central  Asia,  he  writes, 

12  “tempt  and  invite  the  intrusion  of  more  powerful  neighbours.”  While  U.S. 

13  hegemony  dominates  the  Middle  East,  no  comparable  Central  Asian  hegemony 

14  exists  that  could  grasp  this  “potential  geopolitical  prize.”  If  a  rival  power  such 

15  as  Russia  or  China  seized  control  of  Central  Asia  this  would  threaten  “the 

16  American-dominated  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region.”  Oil  politics  are  only 

17  part  of  the  story  in  Central  Asia  The  Central  Asian  Republics  comprise  a  poten- 

18  tial  transportation  bridge  between  eastern  and  western  Eurasia,  and  an  area  rich 

19  in  many  natural  resources  besides  petroleum. 

20  The  U.S.  may  be  preparing  to  strangle  Russia,  as  it  did  Yugoslavia  in  the 

21  1990s,  by  squeezing  its  borders  and  setting  up  conflict  and  rivalry  among  its 

22  closest  neighbours.  Brzezinski  (1997,  p.  121)  singles  out  Uzbekistan  as  “a  major 

23  obstacle  to  any  renewed  Russian  control  over  the  region.”  Under  strongman 

24  President  Islam  Karimov,  Uzbekistan  has  become  America’s  chief  proxy  in 

25  Central  Asia,  benefiting  from  $160  million  in  U.S.  aid  and  security  promises 

26  against  its  neighbors,  Krygyzstan  and  Tajikistan.  “So  far,”  reports  Stratfor.com 

27  (Strategic  Forecasting  LLC,  2002b)  “at  least  1,500  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Special 

28  Operations  personnel  are  stationed  at  Uzbekistan’s  Khanabad  Air  Base,  just 

29  over  90  miles  from  the  Afghan  border.” 

30  Sharing  America’s  distaste  for  Islamist  terror,  Karimov  is  prepared  to 

31  welcome  U.S.  intervention  within  Uzbekistan  itself,  including  bombing 

32  campaigns  aimed  at  Qaeda  cells  on  its  territory.  Karimov’s  chief  opposition, 

33  the  Islamic  Movement  of  Uzbekistan,  controls  most  of  the  opium  and  heroin 

34  exiting  Afghanistan.  America,  like  Russia  before  it,9  may  be  playing  a  double 

35  game,  supporting  the  IMU  while  offering  Uzbekistan  military  assistance  to  fight 

36  off  the  terrorists. 

37  Whatever  the  motive  of  U.S.  military  operations  in  Afghanistan,  they  are  not 

38  likely  to  bring  peace.  American  forces  have  mostly  withdrawn  from  northern 

39  Afghanistan,  where  rivalries  are  stormy  between  Tajiks  and  General  Dostum’s 

40  Uzbeks  (Gall,  2002).  The  U.S.  has  ignored  Hamid  Karzai’s  and  UN  experts’ 
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1  pleas  for  an  upgraded  peace  effort.  The  U.S.  may  be  repeating  its  previous 

2  lacklustre  performance  in  peacekeeping.  After  1989,  the  U.S.  appeared  to  walk 

3  away  from  Afghanistan  and  let  Saudi  Arabia  and  Pakistan  gather  up  loose  ends. 

4  “The  U.S.  strategic  absence  allowed  all  the  regional  powers,  including  the  newly 

5  independent  [Central  Asian  Republics],  to  prop  up  competing  war  lords,  thereby 

6  intensifying  the  civil  war  and  guaranteeing  its  prolongation”  (Rashid,  2001, 

7  p.  176). 

8  Allied  peacekeeper  are  deployed  only  in  Kabul,  and  their  limited  numbers 

9  are  far  below  the  5000  originally  established  in  the  Bonn  agreement  of 

10  December  5,  2001  (Scott,  2002b).  The  U.S.  has  pledged  $297  million  to  assist 

11  the  new  government  in  rebuilding  the  country,  only  7%  of  the  $4.5  billion  it 

12  has  already  spent  on  the  war.10 

13  As  with  the  Afghan  jihad,  Qaeda  terrorism  may  be  serving  the  interests  of 

14  the  United  States.  Terrorism  destabilizes  the  countries  of  the  Caspian  basin, 

15  prevents  any  kind  of  detente  between  the  competing  regional  forces,  and 

16  provides  an  opening  for  intense  U.S.  military  engagement  in  the  region,  which 

17  now  includes  American  military  forays  into  Pakistan.  Whatever  the  real  source 

18  of  the  September  terror  attacks  on  New  York  and  Washington,  this  horrific 

19  assault  provided  the  excuse  that  Zibigniew  Brzezinski  (1997,  pp.  35-36)  argued 

20  in  The  Grand  Chessboard  was  required  to  obtain  unquestioning  public  support 

21  for  massive  U.S.  military  mobilization  in  the  Caspian  region. 

22 

23  XV.  EVIL  AND  SEPTEMBER  11 

24 

25  The  model  provided  by  the  political  economy  of  evil  suggests  there  are  good 

26  reasons  to  suspect  some  kind  of  U.S.  complicity  in  the  multiple  crashes  of 

27  September  11.  Outbreaks  of  malevolence,  like  the  events  of  September  11,  are 

28  generally  connected  to  the  actions  of  ruling  groups,  relying  on  hidden  forces 

29  unacknowledged  by  conventional  political  analyses.  The  deep  politics  of 

30  September  11  and  intervention  in  Afghanistan  point  to  dangerous  U.S. 

31  dependence  on  warlords,  holy  warriors  and  drug  traffickers  to  secure  American 

32  interests,  including  Caspian  oil  resources  and  the  limitation  of  Russian  influence 

33  over  its  former  republics  and  satellites.  Achieving  these  goals  presents  consider- 

34  able  political  risks  for  the  Bush  Administration,  and  threatens  to  exacerbate 

35  tensions  in  the  Caspian  region  and  the  Middle  East,  increasing  the  chances  of  a 

36  wider  war.  Already  there  are  reports  that  the  U.S.  is  taking  much  heavier  casualties 

37  in  Afghanistan  than  admitted,  and  may  consider  bombing  Pakistan’s  border 

38  regions  (Stratfor.com,  2002c). 

39  Instead  of  a  quickly  arranged  response  to  an  unexpected  attack,  the  war  in 

40  Afghanistan  appears  to  be  part  of  a  strategy  developed  well  before  September, 
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1  2001.  Similar  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Kennedy  assassination,11  establishment 

2  media  in  North  America  have  closed  off  speculation  that  might  undermine  the 

3  approved  version.12  A  cascade  of  reports  carried  by  major  U.S.  media  in 

4  the  spring  and  summer  2002,  showing  that  the  Bush  administration  was  warned 

5  early  and  often  about  the  possibility  of  a  terrorist  attack,  but  did  nothing,  has 

6  led  only  to  a  toothless  Congressional  inquiry  which  does  not  include  the  role 

7  of  the  White  House  (Cloud  &  Rogers,  2002). 

8  In  those  few  places  where  alternative  accounts  of  September  are  aired,  they 

9  are  quickly  doused  with  ridicule.13  Cynthia  McKinney  of  Georgia,  who  spoke 

10  out  against  the  Bush  deception,  failed  to  keep  her  seat  in  Congress. 

11  The  ease  with  which  the  terrorists  of  September  eluded  U.S.  armed  response14 

12  is  reminiscent  of  the  security  lapses  at  Dealey  Plaza  in  1963.  Jets  at  nearby 

13  airbases  failed  to  scramble,  despite  plenty  of  warning.15  Nineteen  hijackers 

14  penetrated  security  readily,  suggesting  that  they  and  their  mission  may  have 

15  had  support  from  within  the  U.S.  deep  political  system.  The  tiresome  joke  about 

16  hijackers  learning  their  trade  in  rustic  Florida  flying  schools,  while  avoiding 

17  lessons  in  take-off  and  landing,  hardly  accounts  for  the  impressive  flight  skills 

18  demonstrated  by  supposed  suicide  pilots.  The  immobility  of  President  Bush, 

19  sitting  before  a  class  of  grade  school  pupils  in  a  highly  publicized  Florida  visit 

20  during  the  crucial  events  of  September  1 1 ,  prompts  serious  questions  about  his 

21  competence,  if  not  his  Administration’s  complicity,  in  the  attacks.  Criminal 

22  investigations  of  the  four  air  crashes  have  been  delayed;  flight  recorder  infor- 

23  mation  for  the  plane  that  went  down  in  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  released; 

24  and  the  ruins  of  the  WTC  towers  were  removed  before  a  proper  investigation 

25  could  be  conducted  on  the  cause  of  the  collapse.  Official  recalcitrance  has  led 

26  to  wide  spread  rumors.  In  France,  a  book  that  claims  no  jet  hit  the  Pentagon 

27  became  an  overnight  best-seller  (Ruppert,  2002). 16 

28  Persistent  international  reports  of  massive  share  trading  in  the  airlines  and 

29  financial  interests  hit  hard  by  the  September  attacks  suggest  prior  knowledge. 

30  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  ignored  warnings  from  reputable  sources  about  a  raid 

31  on  New  York  and  Washington  (Ruppert,  2002).  A  spate  of  anthrax  assaults 

32  on  media  outlets  and  liberal  U.S.  politicians  turned  out  to  have  used  spores 

33  “identical  to  the  stocks  of  the  deadly  bacteria  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Army 

34  since  1980”  (Weiss  &  Schmidt,  2001).  Well  after  September  11,  prominent 

35  Saudi  billionaire  families,  with  financial  ties  to  the  Osama  bin  Laden  terror 

36  network  through  Muslim  charitable  foundations,  “continue[dj  to  engage  in  major 

37  oil  deals  with  leading  U.S.  corporations”17  (Boston  Herald,  2001)  unhindered 

38  by  U.S.  investigators. 

39  September  1 1  accomplished  a  dramatic  shift  in  U.S.  policy  toward  military 

40  incursions  in  many  countries  supposedly  harboring  al  Qaeda  remnants,  and  to 
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what  Business  Week  (2002)  called  “an  accidental  empire.”  The  outcome  of  this 
move  cannot  be  predicted.  It  represents  an  ominous  new  form  of  concrete  evil 
with  possible  horrendous  consequences  on  a  world  scale. 

NOTES 


1.  Of  course,  this  is  opposite  the  line  disseminated  by  the  U.S.  government.  "Bin 
Laden  is  the  prototype  of  a  new  breed  of  terrorist  -  the  private  entrepreneur  who  puts 
modern  enterprise  at  the  service  of  a  global  terrorist  network”  (Hudson.  1999,  p.  11). 
Once  thought  to  be  worth  $300  million,  Osama  bin  Laden’s  personal  fortune  has  been 
scaled  down  in  the  press  to  only  $25  million.  The  A1  Qaeda  network  is  a  huge  and 
diverse  enterprise,  and  bin  Laden  himself  is  apparently  only  a  piece  in  the  giant  puzzle 
that  comprises  this  terrorist  organization.  (Kurt  Eichenwald,  “Terror  Money  Hard  to 
Block,  Officials  Find,”  New  York  Times ,  December  10,  2001.) 

2.  Kenneth  Maxwell  -  Nelson  and  David  Rockefeller  fellow  at  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Relations  -  takes  exception  to  this  interpretation  of  September  11.  “Talk  about 
blaming  the  victim.  Three  days  after  9/1 1  the  eminent  economist  Celso  Furtado  suggested 
in  one  of  Brazil’s  most  influential  newspapers  that  there  were  two  explanations  for 
the  attack.  One  possibility.  Furtado  implied,  was  that  this  savage  assault  on  America 
was  the  work  of  foreign  terrorists,  as  the  Americans  suspected.  But  a  more  plausible 
explanation,  he  asserted,  was  that  this  disaster  was  a  provocation  carried  out  by  the 
American  far  right  to  justify  a  takeover.  He  compared  the  attacks  on  the  Twin  Towers 
and  the  Pentagon  to  the  burning  of  the  Reichstag  in  1933  and  the  rise  of  the  Nazis 
to  power  in  Germany”  (2002).  Furtado’s  reaction  was  widely  shared  in  Brazil  and 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

3.  ’’The  past  six  months  have  seen  an  extraordinary  projection  of  American  power 
into  a  vast  region  dominated  by  Moscow  for  the  last  two  centuries,  installing  U.S. 
firepower  at  Soviet-built  bases  in  four  countries  in  a  3,200  km  arc  from  near  the  Chinese 
border  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea”  (Traynor,  2002a). 

4.  Spann  was  killed  by  escaping  Taliban  prisoners  in  November  2001. 

5.  Bob  and  Doug  McKenzie  are  stereotyped  Canadian  characters  from  Second 
City  Television,  played  respectively  by  Rick  Moranis  and  Dave  Thomas 
(http://www.secondcity.com/02_02. asp  ?pid=02_01_03). 

6.  Marx’s  (1976,  p.  230)  quote  from  Sophocles’s  Antigone  may  also  be  applicable 
to  the  Carlyle  Group.  “Nothing  so  evil  as  money  ever  grew  to  be  current  among  men. 
This  lays  cities  low,  this  drives  men  from  their  homes,  this  trains  and  warps  honest 
souls  till  they  set  themselves  to  works  of  shame;  this  still  teaches  folk  to  practice 
villainies,  and  to  know  every  godless  deed.” 

7.  Stan  Goff  offered  one  of  the  best  initial  analyses  (2001).  See  also,  Tom  Carew 
(2001),  "There's  no  way  to  win  in  the  death  zone.” 

8.  Kissinger  is  not  the  only  famous  American  personality  involved  in  Central  Asia. 
Zbigniew  Brezezinski,  a  chief  planner  of  the  Afghan  jihad  of  1979-1989,  represents 
Amoco;  former  National  Security  Advisor  Alexander  Haig  is  employed  as  a  lobbyist  by 
Turkmenistan.  CEO  of  Halliburton  Oil  before  becoming  Vice  President,  Dick  Cheney 
served  on  the  U.S. -Azerbaijan  Chamber  of  Commerce.  National  Security  Advisor 
Condoleezza  Rice  is  a  former  member  of  Chevron,  which  was  a  player  in  the  CentGas 
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deals.  "Rice  made  an  impression  on  her  old  colleagues  at  Chevron.  The  company  has 
named  one  of  their  supertankers  the  SS  Condoleezza  Rice”  (Madsen,  2002).  Robert 
Oakley,  UNOCAL’s  key  envoy  in  Central  Asia  and  former  ambassador  to  Pakistan, 
reports  Larry  Chin  (2002),  “was  a  ‘counter-terrorism’  specialist  for  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration  who  armed  and  trained  the  mujahadeen  during  the  war  against  the  Soviets  in 
the  1980s  .  .  .  Richard  Armitage,  the  current  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  .  .  .  [and]  director 
with  the  Carlyle  Group  ...  is  allegedly  deeply  linked  to  terrorist  and  criminal  networks 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  new  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  (Chin, 
2002). 

9.  Among  Tajik  officials  many  believed  that  Russia  tolerated  IMU  raids  on 
Uzbekistan  “because  Moscow  was  trying  to  pressure  (Uzbek  dictator]  Karimov  into 
accepting  Russian  troops  and  greater  Russian  influence  in  Uzbekistan.  The  fact  that  since 
1999  the  Russian  army  had  three  times  helped  evacuate  IMU  guerillas  to  Afghanistan 
is  undeniable”  (Rashid,  2002). 

10.  Mark  MacKinnon,  “Fresh  Calls  for  Jihad  Arise  in  Afghanistan,”  The  Globe  and 
Mail ,  27  April  2002. 

11.  See,  for  example,  Barbie  Zelitzer’s  astonishing  study.  Covering  the  Body:  The 
Kennedy  Assassination,  the  Media,  and  the  Shaping  of  Collective  Memory,  Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1992. 

12.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  especially  in  Canada,  where  Toronto  Star  colum¬ 
nist  Tom  Walkom  questioned  the  September  11  story  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
September  and  October,  2001.  Also  Vision  TV,  another  Canadian  media  outlet,  has 
featured  the  intrepid  reporting  of  Jared  Israel  on  the  Emperor’s  Clothes  website 
(www.emperors-clothes.com),  and  highlighted  Mike  Ruppert  (www.copvcia.com)  in  a 
panel  discussion  that  questioned  the  Bush  administration  account  of  September  11. 

13.  An  informative  website  on  "the  unanswered  questions  of  September  11th"  is 
www.unansweredquestions.org 

David  Com  in  The  Nation  mocks  writers  who  have  the  temerity  to  raise  questions 
about  September.  He  suggests  that  U.S.  intelligence  would  be  incapable  “of  such  a  foul 
deed.”  American  spies  and  special  agents  “are  not  good  enough,  evil  enough,  or  gutsy 
enough  to  mount  this  operation.”  Interestingly,  Corn’s  criticism  would  suggest  that  the 
Afghan  jihad  of  1979-1989  was  itself  out  of  reach  of  U.S.  intelligence  operations,  though, 
of  course,  it  was  not.  “The  most  basic  understanding  of  how  government  functions 
realizes  that  the  national  security  bureaucracies  of  Washington  do  not  work  well 
together."  The  September  conspiracy  “to  execute  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  the 
two  towers,  a  piece  of  the  Pentagon,  and  four  airplanes  and  make  it  appear  as  if  it  all 
was  done  by  another  party  -  is  far  beyond  the  skill  level  of  U.S.  intelligence.  It  would 
require  dozens  (or  scores  or  hundreds)  of  individuals  to  attempt  such  a  scheme.  They 
would  have  to  work  together,  and  trust  one  another  not  to  allow  their  part  or  reveal  the 
conspiracy.”  Corn  claims  that  no  American  intelligence  agent  would  ever  murder  another, 
and  certainly  not  thousands  of  innocents.  “Not  evil  enough:  This  is  as  foul  as  it  gets  - 
to  kill  thousands  of  Americans,  including  Pentagon  employees,  to  help  out  oil  companies. 
This  is  a  Hollywood-level  of  dastardliness,  James  Bond  (or  Dr.  Evil)  material.” 
Corn  rehearses  all  the  old  arguments  still  used  to  smother  questions  about  the  Kennedy 
assassination,  and  the  complicity  of  government  officials  in  his  death.  "At  the  start  of 
such  a  conspiracy,  no  one  could  be  certain  it  would  work  and  remain  a  secret.  CIA 
people  -  and  those  in  other  government  agencies  -  do  care  about  their  careers.  Would 
George  W.  Bush  take  the  chance  of  being  branded  the  most  evil  president  of  all  time 
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by  countenancing  such  wrongdoing?  Oil  may  be  in  his  blood,  but  would  he  place  the 
oil  industry’s  interests  ahead  of  his  own?” 

14.  One  can  imagine  Russian  Cold  War  hawks  slapping  their  foreheads.  If  only  we 
had  known  it  would  be  so  easy  to  penetrate  U.S.  air  space! 

15.  See  the  remarkable  series  of  articles  by  Illarion  Bykov  and  Jared  Israel,  “Guilty 
For  9-11:  Bush,  Rumsfeld,  Myers”  on  the  website,  www.emperors-clothes.com  See  also, 
Barry  Zwicker,  “The  Great  Deception,  9/11,  Part  1:  What  Really  Happened  on  Sept. 
11th?”  January  21,  2002,  Insight  Mediafile  Vision  TV.  Transcript  of  Mon.,  Jan.  21  2002 
Broadcast,  www.visiontv.ca 

16.  The  book  by  Thierry  Meyssan  is  called  L’Ejfroyable  Imposture  ( The  Frightening 
Fraud).  See  Michael  Ruppert,  “Incoming!”,  From  the  Wilderness,  April  4,  2002. 
Ruppert’s  website  www.copvcia.com  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  on 
September  1 1 .  Other  important  sites,  from  which  this  paper  benefited,  are 
www.emperors-clothes.com; www.onlinejournal.com;  and  Peter  Dale  Scott’s  al  Qaeda 
website,  http://socrates.berkeley.edU/~pdscott/q.html 

17.  To  be  supplied. 
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